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Efficient  and  Economical  Heating  Sy atoms 

During  the  past  30  years  over  10,000  buildings  of  various  types  have  been  equipped  with 
the  WEBSTER  Vacuum  and  Modulation  Systems  of  Steam  Heating.  This  record  was 
achieved  only  by  giving  uniformly  successful  results.  Before  making  any  decision  as 
to  the  heating  system  you  intend  to  install,  in  either  new  or  old  buildings,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
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The  WEBSTER  Systems  are  the  choice  of  Architects,  Consulting  Engineers,  Heating 
Contractors  and  Owners  who  require  a  heating  system  that  will  give  economical  and 
efficient  service  under  all  conditions.  The  WEBSTER  Service  includes  the  co-operation 
of  our  specially  trained  engineering  organization,  and  the  experience  gained  during  30 
years  in  the  vacuum  heating  field. 

"The  WEBSTER  Guarantee  is  the  Owner's  Insurance  Policy* 

Write  for  complete  information.  Ask  for  Catalogue  V-$$. 
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WE   SOUGHT 

For  Our  Eyes, 

A  light  of  large  flame  area. 

For  Our  Health, 

A   light   producing   heat   for 
ventilation. 

For  Our  Purse. 

The  maximum  of  light  at  the 

minimum  of  cost, — 

Hence, 

WE  GOT 


The  Incandescent  Gas  Light 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

College  Course  June  21  to  July  31. 

Dubuque  College  will  conduct  a  Summer  School  at  Loras 
Hall  and  Science  Hall,  beginning  June  21,  and  ending  July  31, 
1920.  The  courses  offered  will  be  in  college  subjects  and  the 
work  done  will  count  toward  the  various  academic  degrees. 
Sisters  and  others  will  thus  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  more  efficient  work  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Credits  from  Dubuque  College  are  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  by  other  standard  Colleges,  Seminaries 
and  Universities. 
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NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE. 

First  Session  June  21  to  July  26. 
Second  Session  July  26  to  August  28. 

A  Teachers'  Normal  Training  Course  will  be  given  at 
Saint  Joseph  Hall.  Regular  work  will  be  held  six  days  in  each 
week,  thus  shortening  the  time  to  a  total  of  ten  weeks,  but  giving 
the  twelve  weeks  of  five  school  days  credit,  and  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  examina- 
tion for  teachers'  certificates.  Experienced  teachers  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  raise  their  standing  and  become  more 
proficient  in  their  profession  by  attending  one  or  both  sessions. 
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THE    CROWN    OF    THORNS. 


Rabboni,  in  my  dreams  of  Thee, 

Thy  Passion's  anguish  paints  its  lines 
Of  glory  and  humility. 

So  merge  the  branches  and  the  vines, — 
Thy  heaven  and  Thy  earth  of  pain 

That  flesh-bound  wit  how  blindly  reads ; 
The  lesson  of  each  bruise  and  stain 

Thy  Love's  Incarnate  language  pleads. 

I  seem  myself  that  crown  of  thorn 

Clasped  like  a  diadem  of  fire 
On  Thy  all-patient  brow  and  worn 

Till  years  and  time  their  failing  sire 
Are  gulfed  in  consummation's  tide : 

I  seem  the  lance-barbed  trunk  that  grew 
The  fronded  tendrils  that  were  dyed 

In  Thy  atonement's  saving  dew. 

For  Savior,  not  Thy  gracious  sun, 

But  demon  light  from  pride's  false  sea 
The  dripping  leaves  have  loomed  and  spun 

To  deck  this  Palestinian  tree ; 
Not  tempered  rain,  but  lust's  mad  flood, 

Has  fed  the  ground's  unhallowed  thirst 
That  gave  these  needles  craving  blood 

And  in  redemption's  streams  immersed. 

Our  frailties,  not  the  soldier's  hands, 

Lord  Christ,  upon  Thy  brow  have  set 
This  awful  sheaf  whose  flint-toothed  strands 

Are  tinged  like  guilty  Olivet. 
Then  like  the  rose  that  whispers  love 

And  dies  upon  the  breast  of  June, 
May  time-spaced  thought  and  action  prove 

Us  loyal  to  this  Love's  great  boon. 

J.  C.  Said"more. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


HE  one  subject  of  the  curriculum  which  is  probably 
more  widely  discussed  at  the  present  time  than  any 
other  is  the  study  of  English  in  our  schools.  Not  only 
do  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  educational  fields 
realize  that  there  is  something  sadly  awry  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject,  but  likewise  do  all  who  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  hold  the  same  opinion.  The  study  of  English  is  a  subject 
which  is  too  closely  connected  with  all  our  other  branches  to  be 
neglected  with  impunity.  Indeed,  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
even  national  life;  for  no  government  could  well  exist  without 
a  common  mother  tongue,  without  a  common  language  that  will 
convey  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  a  conglomerate  mass  of  people,  a  nation,  as  yet, 
in  the  forming,  and  as  such  exerting  daily  an  influence  upon 
our  language.  That  this  influence  may  be  the  best,  there  should 
be  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  our  youth  a  national  pride  in  our 
language  and  a  great  desire  to  preserve  our  mother  tongue  pure 
and  unsullied.  This  does  not,  by  any  means,  imply  that  our 
language  admits  of  no  development  or  other  change.  Ours 
is  a  living  language  in  the  control  of  a  living  and  progressive 
people,  ready  to  take  on  new  forms  and  to  permit  existing  forms 
and  expressions  gradually  to  become  obsolescent  and  finally  to 
disappear.  Like  our  nation  itself  slowly  absorbing  men  of 
different  races  and  traditions  and  molding  them  into  one  united 
people,  our  English  language  possesses  a  wonderful  receptivity 
for  adopting  words  from  all  sources,  and  naturalizing  them, 
as  it  were,  so  that  when  interspersed  among  our  good  old- 
fashioned  and  homely  Anglo-Saxon  phrases  they  seem  to  lose 
all  their  foreign  appearance.  Speaking  of  this  great  flexibility 
of   our   language,    Emerson   says:    ''The   great   metropolitan 
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English  speech  is  the  sea  which  receives  the  tributaries  from 
every  region  under  the  heavens."  But  herein  lies  danger  for 
the  purity  oi  our  language.  Not  every  one  may  be  permitted 
to  make  additions  or  to  coin  new  words.  In  the  development 
oi  a  language,  scholarly  speakers  and  writers  play  an  important 
part,  and  what  is  termed  good  usage  is  the  only  real  authority 
in  the  choice  of  reputable  words  and  expressions.  Authors, 
like  words,  must  bear  the  test  of  time,  however,  before  their 
expressions  may  become  standard  English. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  diction  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers 
of  the  present  day  that  should  be  transmitted  to  our  youth  as 
their  special  heritage.  How  rich  an  inheritance  this  is  can  be 
readily  comprehended  when  one  considers  what  language  is  to 
humanity.  It  is  the  soul's  chief  medium  of  expression.  Through 
it  religion  is  fostered  and  spread  and  imparted  to  others. 
Patriotism,  that  civic  virtue  which  sustains  and  upholds  govern- 
ments, depends  upon  language.  Verily,  the  virtues  of  para- 
mount importance  and  significance,  love  of  God  and  fellow- 
man,  of  home  and  country,  are  bound  with  the  golden  cord  of 
a  common  language. 

Our  English  language  is  characterized,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  its  simplicity  in  form  and  structure ;  and  on  the  other,  for 
its  great  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  composition :  the  common- 
place and  the  occasional,  the  light  and  the  serious,  the  im- 
passioned and  the  calm,  the  tender  and  the  forcible,  the  ludi- 
crous and  the  sublime.  And  why  have  our  youth  not  been  led 
to  drink  at  the  flowing  fountain  of  pure  English  and  to  roam 
with  genuine  delight  over  meadows  culling  fair  flowers  and 
enjoying  the  sweet  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  commonplace 
blossoms  of  good  English  as  well  as  the  choicest  flowers,  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  poet  and  the  genius  ? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  language,  or  the  study  of 
English,  is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  practical 
study  of  the  curriculum,  since  it  is  constantly  in  use  in  every 
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walk  of  life.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  universally 
admitted  inability  of  our  high  school  graduates  to  speak  and 
write  correctly?  High  school  teachers  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  grade  teachers,  declaring  that  formal 
grammar  has  been  neglected  and  that  without  at  least  a  few 
elements  of  technical  grammar  well  mastered,  a  foundation  is 
lacking  upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  good  English. 
Or  they  declare  that  the  college  requirements  are  such  that  in 
order  to  prepare  their  students  for  higher  work  they  are  obliged 
to  place  undue  stress  upon  rules  and  principles  of  rhetoric,  there- 
by limiting  the  time  which  might  so  profitably  be  devoted  to 
practical  work  in  English.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar 
grades  are  apt  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  grades,  while  these,  in  turn,  say  the  fault  lies  in  the 
child's  home  and  environment  where  he  hears  little  else  than 
incorrect  speech.  All  acknowledge  that  the  prevalence  of  slang 
and  slovenly  speech  outside  of  class  hours  has  its  pernicious 
effect  upon  our  youth,  while  the  low  standard  of  some  of  our 
newspapers,  especially  of  the  comic  section,  and  also  the 
language  of  the  so-called  cheap  literature  and  the  movies  seem 
well-nigh  to  counteract  all  the  English  taught  in  school.  And 
finally  the  teacher  of  English  is  heard  mournfully  pouring 
forth  his  solitary  wail  and  complaint :  "I  stand  alone  on  the 
battle  field.  My  fellow-teachers  fail  to  co-operate  with  me." 
In  all  of  the  foregoing  there  is,  undoubtedly,  some  truth,  but 
it  does  not  offer  much  of  a  solution  for  the  problem.  It  merely 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  English,  as  such,  in 
our  schools  is  not  productive  of  gratifying  results. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  of 
English  should  begin  no  less  remotely  than  with  his  or  her 
grandparents.  How  much  this  would  mean  to  the  children  of 
the  land  if  all  mothers,  the  first  teachers  of  the  home,  were  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  such  a  training.  In  the  generality  of 
cases,  however,  this  training  is  lacking  and  children  are  accord- 
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ingly  greatly  handicapped  because  during  the  formative  stage 
of  earliest  childhood,  the  most  important  period  of  language 
mastery,  they  are  acquiring  improper  habits  of  expression. 
Hence,  the  primary  teacher's  chief  task  too  often  the  correction 
of  numerous  and  habitual  faults.  To  tear  down  the  old  and 
build  up  the  new  is  a  difficult  and  slow  process;  and  "Patience" 
is  the  watchword. 

To  be  an  efficient  primary  teacher  and  to  be  capable  of 
laying  a  firm  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
edifice  of  good  English,  one  should  have  had,  besides  a  normal 
training,  a  good  college  course  in  English  under  an  inspiring 
professor.  A  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  clear  enunciation  and  cor- 
rect pronunciation  should  have  been  cultivated,  and  mind  and 
spirit  should  be  attuned  to  all  the  beauties  in  art  and  nature. 
And  then  to  be  a  successful  primary  teacher,  one  must  have  the 
ability  to  tell  sprightly  stories  so  as  to  delight  young  hearers. 
A  primary  teacher  of  this  type  will  be  fully  capable  of  starting 
out  her  pupils  in  a  way  that  is  certain  to  bring  about  good  re- 
sults. But  in  order  that  these  pupils  may  continue  progressing 
day  by  day,  each  teacher  into  whose  care  they  are  placed  should 
have  had  the  same  thorough  training.  The  stress  laid  upon 
the  first  grade  teacher's  qualifications  does  not,  in  any  manner, 
imply  that  the  other  grade  teachers  should  not  be  in  every  re- 
spect fully  as  capable,  but  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  primary 
teacher  especially  should  have  had  a  good  classical  course  along 
with  a  normal  training. 

All  teachers  being  thus  educated  and  inspired  with  the 
same  high  ideals  and  with  the  same  power  of  appreciation  for 
the  best  in  language  and  literature,  the  pupils  will  absorb  cor- 
rect and  beautiful  language  in  the  same  way  that  they  absorb  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  parents  and  associates ;  and  added 
to  this  there  will  be  more  concerted  action  and  greater  concen- 
trated efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  bring  about  de- 
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sirable  results.    The  work  can  be  so  arranged  that  each  teacher 
will  have  a  definite  portion  of  matter  to  cover  in  English. 

If  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  teachers  were  to  place 
a  great  deal  of  stress  and  attention  upon  clear  and  distinct 
enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  and  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice, 
right  habits  of  speech  would  be  formed  that  would  last  through 
life.  It  is  especially  in  these  first  grades  that  correct  forms  of 
expression  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  faulty  ones  acquired 
at  home  or  on  the  playground.  All  language  work  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  is  oral.  This  is  especially  the  period  during 
which  children  delight  in  telling  others  what  they  know,  what 
they  have  seen,  or  what  they  can  do.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  given  them  to  talk  freely  and  thus  acquire  the  power  to  ex- 
press themselves  clearly  and  correctly.  This  power  is  largely 
a  question  of  habit  based  at  first  on  intelligent  direction. 

The  most  fundamental  aim  in  the  teaching  of  language  is 
the  expression  of  thought.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the 
primary  teacher  place  before  her  pupils  something  interesting 
about  which  they  are  to  think  and  speak.  Anything  endowed 
with  life  and  motion  appeals  to  them,  holds  their  attention,  and 
calls  forth  spontaneous  speech.  Pictures  are  also  an  aid  in 
language  work,  especially  pictures  of  action  and  such  as  suggest 
a  story  of  interest  to  children.  Pictures  and  stories  hold  the 
attention  of  young  children  and  arouse  their  imagination,  that 
wonderful  faculty  of  the  soul  which,  if  properly  developed  and 
judiciously  trained,  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  for 
their  individual,  social,  and  religious  life. 

At  this  early  age,  too,  an  appreciation  for  what  is  beautiful 
in  literature  can  be  instilled  into  their  awakening  souls  by  the 
teaching  of  beautiful  songs  and  hymns,  and  little  gems  of 
poetry  adapted  to  their  years  and  understanding.  Little  children 
are  usually  more  susceptible  than  older  pupils  to  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  song  and  poetry.  Especially  do  the  simple  folk 
son^s  appeal  to  them.     Not  only  the  primary  teacher  but  the 
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teachers  of  all  the  grades  should  make  use  of  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  masters,  of  poems  and  songs  for  their  cultural 
value  and  as  a  practical  means  of  obtaining  good  expression  in 
Speech  and  in  writing. 

(  Val  work  throughout  the  grades  is  the  most  essential  feat- 
ure in  the  teaching  of  English.  It  should  precede  every  written 
task,  and  as  much  of  the  language  work  should  be  taken  orally 
as  is  possible.  There  will  always  be  more  occasions  in  later  life 
to  speak  than  to  write;  and  if  the  art  of  expressing  oneself 
clearly  and  forcibly  in  speech  is  acquired,  the  power  of  writing 
well  and  effectively  is  likewise  secured.  Pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  topics  which  are  of  interest  to  them  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  in  the  class-room;  and 
though  correct  expression  should  always  be  insisted  upon,  it 
need  not  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intimidate  the  pupils 
or  put  them  ill  at  ease.  The  teaching  of  English  should  be 
made  one  of  the  essential  features  in  every  branch  of  the  cur- 
riculum. No  incorrect  or  carelessly  expressed  answer  should 
ever  be  accepted.  Topical  recitations  in  geography  and  in 
history  in  the  grades  afford  excellent  language  work.  If,  there- 
fore, stress  is  laid  upon  correct  expression  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  grade,  not  much  technical  grammar  in  the  upper  grades, 
beyond  a  few  elements  well  mastered,  will  be  necessary. 

Short  and  simple  composition  work  may  be  begun  in  the 
third  grade,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  usually  class  or  co-operative 
work  that  brings  best  results.  Short  and  frequent  written  ex- 
ercises are  better  than  lengthy  compositions  for  grade  pupils. 
The  topics  chosen,  like  those  given  for  oral  work,  should  appeal 
to  the  pupils ;  and  their  own  experience  is  usually  the  best  source 
from  which  to  draw  for  material.  Letter-writing,  probably,  is 
the  best  kind  of  composition  work  in  the  grades.  Children 
often  display  more  originality  in  their  letters  than  they  do  in 
any  other  form  of  writing.  The  four  kinds  of  composition : 
description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argumentation  can  read- 
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ily  be  embodied  in  the  letter.  Letter-writing  may  well  be  con- 
sidered an  art,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  most  useful  and 
practical.  Only  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  our  pupils 
will  follow  a  literary  career ;  for  the  greater  number  the  occa- 
sions will  be  few  upon  which  their  composition  will  appear  in 
print ;  but  all  will  write  letters, — business  letters  and  social  let- 
ters. Success  in  life  may  depend  at  one  time  or  another  upon 
the  ability  to  write  a  good  business  letter;  and  letters  of  friend- 
ship may  be  and,  undoubtedly,  are  the  means  of  making  life 
brighter  and  fuller. 

In  connection  with  the  written  work  in  English,  comes  the 
necessity  of  teaching  pupils  to  punctuate  correctly.  Although 
the  tendency  at  present  is  rather  to  use  too  few  than  too  many 
punctuation  marks,  nevertheless,  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
punctuate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  what  they  write  clear 
and  intelligible.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  pupils  of  the  first 
grade  will  probably  have  unconsciously  learned  the  use  of  the 
period  and  the  question  mark;  but  if  they  have  not,  then  these 
two  marks  are  to  be  taught  in  the  second  grade  when  the  first 
written  language  work,  the  writing  of  simple  sentences,  is 
usually  begun.  The  pupils  of  the  third,  fourth  and  intermediate 
grades  should  be  taught  a  few  of  the  more  general  uses  of  the 
comma,  the  quotation  marks  and  the  use  of  the  period  in  ab- 
breviations; grammar  grade  pupils,  the  use  of  the  colon,  the 
semicolon,  the  dash,  and  the  parenthesis. 

Spelling,  that  important  branch  of  the  curriculum  which 
some  few  years  ago  was  considered  a  rather  insignificant  sub- 
ject and  one  that  would  unconsciously  be  mastered  in  con- 
nection with  reading  or  writing  without  any  special  time  or  at- 
tention being  devoted  to  it,  is  again  finding  its  true  place  in  the 
curriculum.  We  have  come  to  realize,  too,  that  during  the 
days  when  the  good  old-fashioned  spelling-matches  were  part 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  program,  children  were  better  spellers 
than  they  are  now.     No  doubt,  they  learned  to  spell  many  a 
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word  of  whose  meaning  they  were  ignorant  and  many  a  word, 
too,  which  might  never  again  be  met  after  the  good  old  speller 
was  closed  and  laid  upon  the  shelf.  But  they  also  learned  how 
to  spell  the  words  of  their  every-day  vocabulary.  Probably, 
too  much  time  was  devoted  to  oral  spelling.  The  majority  now 
held  that  the  words  should  always  be  written  because  in  later 
life  pupils  will  not  be  required  to  spell  orally.  This  is  certainly 
true,  but  there  is  also  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  oral 
spelling,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  Correct  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  and  accentuation  cannot  be  taught  when  the 
words  are  written  only.  Some  one  may  suggest  that  these  might 
be  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading.  True,  but  too  much 
drill  work  would  lessen  the  delight  which  pupils  should  find  in 
their  reading.  It  would  seem  well,  therefore,  to  spell  the  words 
first  orally  and  then  write  them. 

That  spelling  may  become  a  real  aid  to  the  teaching  of 
English,  pupils  should  learn  the  meaning  of  every  word  studied. 
This  is  best  done  by  using  the  word  in  a  sentence.  If  the  word 
has  more  than  one  distinct  meaning,  its  various  uses  could  be 
illustrated  in  different  sentences.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  construct  good  sentences,  containing  some  particular  or  use- 
ful information.  Occasionally  the  writing  of  these  sentences 
illustrating  the  uses  of  the  words  of  their  spelling  lesson  might 
be  profitably  assigned  as  a  home  task  for  children  in  the  upper 
grades.  It  would  also  be  very  practical  for  pupils  to  keep  a 
little  note  book  in  which  to  write  the  words  they  have  difficulty 
in  remembering  how  to  spell.  The  teacher,  too,  should  note 
the  words  most  commonly  misspelled  by  the  pupils,  and  review 
them  from  time  to  time.  The  spelling  lesson  should  occasion- 
ally consist  of  words  taken  from  the  other  subjects  which  are 
studied. 

Defining  new  words  found  in  the  reading  and  spelling  les- 
sons and  using  them  in  sentences  is  the  first  step  towards  in- 
creasing the  pupil's  vocabulary.     Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
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to  adopt  in  their  daily  conversation  the  new  words  thus  learned. 
Our  English  language  contains  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand words.  Shakespeare  used  about  fifteen  thousand  words ; 
the  average  person  employs  about  three  thousand.  We  of  the 
present  age  with  our  advanced  civilization  and  culture  have 
more  to  converse  about  than  Shakespeare  had.  We  have  only 
to  recall  all  the  progress  made  along  scientific  lines  and  to 
think  of  all  the  new  terms  required  to  express  the  late  discover- 
ies and  inventions  in  order  to  realize  by  how  many  new  terms 
and  expressions  our  language  has  been  enriched.  And  the 
majority  of  people  are  too  indifferent  about  making  an  effort 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  wealth  of  words. 

A  good  vocabulary  can  be  acquired  by  careful  reading  of 
standard  authors,  by  culling  from  their  writings  the  words  by 
which  their  best  thoughts  are  expressed,  and  by  observing  and 
appropriating  the  correct  expressions  of  those  who  speak  good 
English.  If  teachers  could  succeed  in  leading  their  pupils  to 
acquire  and  use  one  or  two  new  words  each  week,  not  only 
would  their  pupils  increase  their  vocabularies,  but  they  would 
also  acquire  new  ideas,  for  along  with  the  acquisition  of  new 
words  there  would  be  a  corresponding  growth  of  mind. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  spelling  and  the  increas- 
ing of  the  pupil's  vocabulary  arises  the  necessity  of  teaching 
pupils  how  to  use  the  dictionary.  Probably  the  first  and  most 
important  rule  regarding  its  use  would  be  :  Consult  the  diction- 
ary on  every  occasion  when  a  doubt  arises  concerning  the  spell- 
ing, syllabication,  pronunciation,  or  meaning  of  a  word.  Fourth 
grade  pupils  should  be  taught  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
words  so  that  they  may  be  able  readily  to  find  words  and  thus 
ascertain  their  correct  spelling  and  meaning.  Pupils  of  the 
grammar  grades  can  be  given  profitable  exercises  in  which  they 
may  discover  for  themselves  how  much  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  an  unabridged  dictionary.  They  will  thus  learn 
that  the  dictionary  will  give  them :  the  spelling,  syllabication, 
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pronunciation,  accentuation,  part  of  speech,  derivation,  mean- 
ing (often  followed  by  warnings  such  as  obsolete,  colloquial, 
provincial,  slang,  etc.)  synonyms,  and  sentences  from  standard 
authors  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  word. 

If  there  is  any  phase  of  the  study  of  English  of  greater 
value  and  importance  than  the  others,  it  is  the  subject  of  read- 
ing. When  our  system  of  education  was  not  so  fully  developed 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  when  the  knowledge  imparted  to  children 
was  limited  to  the  three  R's,  reading  was  the  first  of  the  group. 
That  it  is  the  first  branch  taught  in  our  schools  to-day  shows 
that  it  is  still  considered  the  foundation  of  an  education.  The 
mere  pronouncing  of  words,  however,  should  not  be  construed 
as  reading.  To  be  able  to  articulate  well  and  to  recognize  words 
is  a  part  of  reading,  but  nothing  beyond  a  mere  part.  The  real 
art  of  reading  consists  in  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page. 

Oral  reading  is  and  will  always  be  in  the  lower  grades  the 
best  means  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  read.  By  it  the  teacher 
readily  discovers  the  pupils'  ability  to  pronounce  and  recognize 
words.  Their  manner  of  reading  will  at  once  enable  the  teacher, 
too,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  are  grasping  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  what  they  read.  Too  much  oral  reading,  however, 
will  bring  about  habits  that  will  actually  retard  the  ability  to 
think  rapidly  and  accurately.  This  is  made  evident  by  question- 
ing pupils  during  the  oral  reading  period.  The  average  child 
of  the  lower  grades  will  invariably  not  be  able  to  state  what  he 
has  just  read  aloud  unless  he  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  he  has  read.  In  oral 
reading  the  pupil's  entire  attention  seems  to  be  focused  upon 
recognizing  words  rather  than  upon  getting  the  thought.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  read  silently.  When  they  grow  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  few  of  them  will  have  occasion  to  do  oral 
reading,  but  all  will  do  a  great  deal  of  silent  reading ;  and  it  is 
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of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  trained  to  do  this 
in  an  intelligent  manner. 

As  a  first  step  towards  thought  getting,  we  find  primary 
teachers  writing  simple  sentences  on  the  blackboard  containing 
commands  for  the  pupils  to  read  silently  and  then  to  carry  out. 
This  method  of  silent  reading  is  gradually  enlarged  upon  as 
the  pupils  pass  from  grade  to  grade  till  they  are  finally  able  to 
read  not  words  merely,  but  ideas  and  thoughts.  Although  in 
the  upper  grades  there  should  be  more  silent  reading  than  oral, 
even  here  oral  reading  has  its  advantages,  especially  in  the 
reading  of  literature.  Correct  and  expressive  oral  reading  of 
the  classics  is  one  way,  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one, 
to  inspire  in  the  pupils  a  love  and  an  appreciation  for  what  is 
noble  and  beautiful  in  literature. 

Teaching  pupils  how  to  read  is  an  important  task,  but 
training  them  what  to  read  is  by  far  a  nobler  work.  Indeed, 
since  reading  possesses  such  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or 
evil,  it  is  the  teacher's  sacred  duty  to  develop  and  foster  in  the 
pupils  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  lead  them  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  profitable  reading;  reading  that  will  afford  them 
knowledge,  that  will  broaden  their  views,  and  inspire  them 
with  true  and  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Much  time  and  attention  have  been  given  in  the  past  years 
to  the  study  of  formal  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  gratifying,  so  that  now  we  find  even  teachers  who 
are  ready  to  frown  upon  the  subject.  If  children  were  to  hear 
only  correct  expressions,  they  would,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
unconsciously  absorb  good  English;  but,  nevertheless,  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  studying  the  technical  part  of  English. 
An  artisan  may  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  his  tools  without 
knowing  their  names,  but  it  seems  fitting  that  he  should  be  able 
to  name  his  tools  as  well  as  to  use  them.  A  genius,  one  endowed 
with  extraordinary  mental  superiority,  may  not  know  the  tech- 
nicalities of  his  art,  but  he  is  for  that  very  reason,  usually  not 
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able  to  impart  any  of  his  gift  to  others.  It  seems  hardly  cor- 
rect, hew  over,  to  state  that  he  does  not  know  the  theory  of  his 
art.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  know  it,  though  vaguely; 
bound  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  practice.  There  may  be  danger 
of  too  much  theory  and  not  enough  practical  work  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric  as  well  as  in  any  other  line,  but  is  there  not  a 
possibility  of  letting  the  pendulum  swing  too  far  to  the  other 
side?  A  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  seems 
quite  necessary  to  acquire  a  complete  mastery  over  correct 
forms  of  diction.  Pupils  are  not  to  remain  slavish  imitators 
all  their  lives.  In  order  to  do  original  speaking  and  writing 
they  must  be  able  to  reconstruct  old  forms  into  new,  and  for 
this  some  rules  and  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  must 
be  mastered.  The  chief  criticism  on  past  methods  of  teaching 
formal  English  was  that  it  was  taught,  more  or  less,  as  an  iso- 
lated subject.  Not  sufficient  illustrations  were  given  to  make 
clear  and  to  enforce  the  rules  and  principles.  There  was  too 
much  destructive  criticism  and  not  enough  constructive  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  our  own  language  makes 
the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  easier.  The  teacher  of 
Latin,  French,  or  German  readily  realizes  how  almost  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  teach  any  of  these  languages  to  pupils  who 
do  not  know  at  least  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  refer  to  very  young  children  who  readily  acquire 
a  language  through  imitation.  Taking  then  everything  into 
consideration,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  formal  English  has 
a  significant  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  that  it  is 
an  aid  in  the  acquiring  and  establishing  of  good  expression  in 
English. 

All  the  matter  discussed  so  far  has  had  reference  primarily 
to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  grades,  but  much  of  the  work 
therein  begun  should  be  continued  in  the  high  school.  The  same 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  high  school  students  to  express 
their  thoughts  orally  on  topics  of  their  own  selection,  and  also 
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to  prepare  talks  on  various  subjects  assigned  by  the  teacher. 
Practice  in  letter-writing,  business  forms,  etc.,  should  be  kept 
up.  The  theme  writing  will  be  of  a  more  difficult  nature  and 
more  lengthy  in  form.  But  here,  too,  short  and  frequent  written 
exercises  often  bring  better  results  than  too  many  long  themes. 

The  correcting  of  this  written  work  is  best  done  in  the 
regular  class  period.  The  copious  amount  of  red  ink  used  and 
the  long  and  weary  hours  spent  by  the  usually  over-burdened 
English  teacher  are  simply  a  waste  of  material,  time,  and 
energy.  At  first  the  disfigured  sheets  may  attract  a  little  atten- 
tion, but  soon  the  students  fail  to  notice  the  corrections  so 
laboriously  made  on  the  papers  returned  to  them.  It  seems 
better  to  call  attention  during  class  to  the  more  common  and 
glaring  errors.  Class  criticism  is  also  very  profitable.  Occa- 
sionally it  would  be  well  to  have  the  work  thus  corrected  re- 
written at  a  later  period. 

But  no  matter  what  particular  method  is  followed,  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  much  in  written  or  spoken  English  is  to 
practice,  and  to  practice  persistently  and  perseveringly,  study- 
ing and  imitating  the  expressions  of  the  best  writers  and  speak- 
ers. This  seems  to  have  been  the  method  followed  by  our 
masters  of  style. 

Stevenson,  in  one  of  his  essays,  tells  what  means  he 
adopted  to  become  a  writer.  He  says  that  he  played  the  sedul- 
ous ape  to  every  good  author  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands. 
He  constantly  carried  a  note  book  with  him  in  which  he  wrote 
expressions  that  he  thought  particularly  good.  Thus  by  con- 
tinual and  persevering  efforts  he  finally  reached  the  goal. 

Benjamin  Franklin  set  about  the  task  of  becoming  a  good 
speaker  and  writer  in  much  the  same  manner.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  tells  how  he  chanced  across  an  odd  volume  of 
the  Spectator,  how  he  read  it  over  and  over,  how  it  delighted 
him,  and  how  he  wished  to  imitate  the  author's  style.  He  laid 
the  book  aside  for  several  days  and  then  tried  to  write  what  he 
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had  read,  endeavoring  to  make  it  as  much  like  the  original  as 

possible.  He  then  compared  his  work  with  the  author's,  dis- 
c«'\  ered  his  faults  and  corrected  them.  Later  on  he  took  other 
essays,  turned  them  into  verse,  and  after  a  time  when  he  had 
forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  again.  He  tells  that  he 
sometimes  had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that  in  certain  particu- 
lars oi  small  import  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the 
method  or  the  language;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  en- 
couraged  him  to  think  that  he  might  possibly  in  time  come  to 
be  a  fair  English  writer,  of  which  he  was  extremely  ambitious. 

Other  writers  would  probably  tell  of  similar  efforts  which 
they  made  towards  authorship.  Edison,  speaking  of  great 
achievements  in  the  accomplishments  of  which  he  declared  there 
is  always  more  of  hard  labor  than  genius,  stated  it  with  greater 
clearness  and  force  than  beauty :  "But  one  percent  is  inspira- 
tion; the  ninety-nine  is  perspiration."  This  should  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  high  school  students  to  perservere  in  their 
efforts  to  master  good  style  and  diction. 

High  school  students  are  of  an  age  to  understand  the  value 
of  being  able  to  converse  correctly  and  intelligently  and  to  write 
in  a  pleasing  and  scholarly  manner.  They  can  be  led  to  realize 
that  whatever  vocation  they  intend  to  follow,  the  ability  to 
write  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly  and  fluently 
will  not  only  increase  their  capacity  for  social  enjoyment,  but 
will  actually  increase  their  opportunities  for  a  successful  career. 
They  can  easily  be  convinced  that  if  they  wish  to  rise  at  all  to 
any  position  of  prominence,  they  must  be  able  to  speak  clearly 
and  persuasively  and  to  write  forcibly.  They  can  also  be  made 
to  see  how  their  language  reflects  their  character,  and  how  it 
will  stamp  them  as  more  or  less  cultured  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  have  mastered  good  diction. 

The  last  and  most  important  phase  of  the  study  of  English 
is  the  teaching  of  literature,  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  in 
prose  and  poetry.     Utility  has  become  the  great  word  of  the 
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present  age  and  it  is  forcing  its  way  in  a  peculiarly  persistent 
manner  into  educational  fields  and  activities.  If  that  word  may 
be  more  aptly  applied  to  any  one  branch  than  to  the  others,  that 
particular  study  is  literature.  Good  literature  is  one  of  the 
most  utilitarian  of  studies,  for  men  and  women  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  it.  Books,  like  companions,  exert 
a  most  potent  influence.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate which  exert  the  greater  influence ;  hence  we  see  the  duty 
and  obligation  to  instill  into  the  pupils  a  love  and  appreciation 
for  good  literature.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  teachers  them- 
selves must  be  an  inspirational  force  to  their  pupils ;  they  must 
feel  their  souls  stirred  with  a  sincere  and  abiding  enthusiasm 
for  the  works  of  the  masters  before  they  can  impart  that  quality 
to  others. 

The  following  from  an  article  in  The  Catholic  Educational 
Review  explains  well  how  appreciation  of  literature  may  be 
cultivated  by  the  teacher:  "Four  things  confer  the  power  of 
appreciation :  favorable  environment,  proper  education,  special- 
ized training,  and  spiritual  development.  For  the  teacher  of 
language  the  first  source  of  power,  favorable  environment,  lies 
in  familiarity  with  books  and  with  those  who  love  books.  This 
familiarity  is  derived  chiefly  through  friendly  intercourse  of 
mind  with  mind.  Teachers  of  English,  teachers  of  language, 
in  any  school  should  form  one  happy  family.  Not  even  a  well 
supplied  library  can  make  up  for  a  lack  of  congenial  and  mutual 
helpfulness  among  teachers.  A  well-stocked  library  is,  of 
course,  an  essential  part  of  a  favorable  environment.  The 
teacher  of  English  must  have  books.  They  are  his  laboratory. 
If  he  is  not  fairly  abreast  of  his  field,  he  is  bound  to  fall  back 
in  the  race  hopelessly,  and  only  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  his  subject  will  keep  him  abreast.  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
of  English  must  read  and  talk  with  those  who  read.  It  is  the 
first  step  towards  power.  The  second  step  can  be  taken  only 
in  the  field  of  formal  education.    Formal  education  will  confer 
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the  necessary  sense  of  proportion,  of  relative  values.  It  will 
also  give  some  measure  of  the  historical  sense,  without  which 
acher  of  language  is  heavily  handicapped.  The  university 
course  is  the  final  step  to  the  power  of  appreciation.  Spiritual 
development,  designated  as  the  fourth  source,  is  not  a  single 
step.  It  is  part  of  all  steps,  and  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  seeker  after  power,  if  the  journey  is  to  be  made  to  a  happy 
issue.  It  is  derived  only  from  an  honest  attempt  to  fulfill  the 
scriptural  injunction  :  'Seek  you  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice'. " 

All  now  seem  to  agree  that  in  the  teaching  of  literature 
there  has  been  too  much  analysis  of  technicalities  and  not 
enough  interested  and  enthusiastic  reading  of  the  classics.  Frag- 
ments or  dissected  forms  are  never  pleasing,  and  hence  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  often  pupils  lose  all  relish  for  the 
classics  when  thus  treated.  Inspiring  passages  are  deprived 
of  all  beauty  and  vigor  if  made  the  subject  matter  of  formal 
English. 

In  his  preface  to  "School  Hamlet,"  Henry  N.  Hudson 
says :  "Doubtless  there  is  a  time  for  parsing,  as  there  is  for 
other  things ;  but  people  cannot  parse  themselves  or  be  parsed 
into  a  relish  for  Shakespeare's  workmanship,  (and  we  might 
add  for  any  great  piece  of  literature)  or  into  a  fruitful  con- 
verse with  his  treasures  of  wisdom  and  power."  And  again  in 
his  essay  "The  Harvard  Shakespeare/'  speaking  of  those  who 
would  subject  a  beautiful  poem  to  a  mechanical  process,  at- 
tempting to  treat  it  a  scientific  manner,  he  quaintly  yet  clearly 
expresses  the  folly  of  such  a  method  of  procedure :  "It  is  sim- 
ply like  dissecting  a  bird  to  find  out  where  the  music  comes  from 
and  how  it  is  made." 

The  foregoing,  however,  does  not  imply  that  all  compo- 
sition work  in  connection  with  and  bearing  upon  the  classics 
is  profitless  and  that  all  such  exercises  should  be  entirely  dis- 
carded.    It  tends  rather  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  chief 
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aim  in  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  is  to  develop  a  feeling,  an 
appreciation  of  good  literature,  and  that  very  frequently  the 
means  employed  have  defeated  their  purpose.  To  have  pupils 
read  a  beautiful  poem  simply  to  be  able  to  write  about  it  seems 
hardly  the  proper  way  to  teach  literature;  but  after  the  poem 
has  been  read,  felt,  and  appreciated,  the  attempt  to  interpret  its 
beauty  to  others  may  be  a  means  of  cultivating  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  its  rare  loveliness.  Impression  is  intensified  by  ex- 
pression, and  hence  any  exercise,  written  or  oral,  that  stimu- 
lates a  feeling  for  good  literature  is  valuable  and  has  a  proper 
place  in  the  hour  devoted  to  the  study  of  English. 

The  object  of  literature  is  to  reveal  life;  and  literature 
should  be  read  to  interpret  life,  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and 
noble  in  life,  and  to  imitate  the  best  therein  depicted.  Much 
that  is  neither  true  nor  noble  is  constantly  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  our  youth.  There  are  the  daily  papers  with  their  scandals 
and  vulgar  comic  supplements,  the  numerous  magazines  lower- 
ing ideals  and  standards,  the  movies,  many  of  which  are  neither 
elevating  nor  inspiring,  but  which  on  the  contrary  tend  only  to 
blunt  the  fine  sensibilities  and  to  give  wrong  impressions  of  life. 
All  these  are  to  be  counteracted  by  good  literature  that  will 
awaken  the  spiritual  nature  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  right 
ideals  of  thought  and  action.  In  good  literature  pupils  are 
brought  into  contact  with  noble  men  and  women.  They  note 
their  actions;  they  hear  their  words;  they  seem  to  feel  the  very 
pulse  throb  of  their  inner  life;  and  thus  gain  in  power  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  their  own  experiences.  In  great  books 
they  have  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  They  find 
the  thoughts  of  wise  men  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  which  to 
dwell,  a  world  in  which  to  build  and  strengthen  character. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  faith,  to  the  inspirations,  aids, 
and  practices  of  religion,  nothing  contributes  more  to  genuine 
happiness  than  the  love  of  wholesome  books.  A  master  among 
masters  is  the  teacher  of  English  who  sends  out  his  pupils  from 
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school  life  into  life's  school  with  a  taste,  a  feeling,  and  a  love 
for  noble  literature.  Most  effective  have  been  his  labors;  for 
he  has  opened  to  them  the  intellectual  wealth  of  ages,  the  in- 
exhaustible treasure  hoard  of  wisdom,  observation,  imagina- 
tion, and  poetry  which  is  enshrined  in  the  best  books,  from 
which  they  may  draw  pure  delights  for  future  hours  of  leisure 
a>  well  as  strength  and  solace  for  hours  of  discouragement  and 
gloom. 

Sister  M.  Ouve  Lepine,  '20. 


IN    MEMORY    OF    SISTER    PAULA. 


All  womanhood  is  richer  for  the  few 

Of  womankind  that  sift  and  weigh  the  dross 
And  count  life's  wealth  not  in  crude  gain  or  loss 

But  service  vowed  to  God. — May  roses  strew 

Thy  bed  of  sleep  with  fragrant-beaded  dew, 

And  may  the  birds  that  lodge  in  blithesome  doss 
Chant  from  their  sylvan  rooks  of  palaced  moss : 

The  God  that  numbers  sparrows  in  their  fall 

Knows  why  His  children's  faltering  footsteps  find 

The  Sabbath  of  the  road  the  thoughtless  call 

The  end.    And  may  the  goal  His  Will  designed 

Rise  like  a  star  and  meet  thy  waiting  eyes. 

They  slumber  here,  but  there  behold  the  skies. 

J.  C.  Saidmore. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

|0  the  transient  observer,  America  is  not  a  seafaring 
nation;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  nation  likely  to  produce  a 
considerable  army  of  men,  whose  great  ambition  is  to 
follow  the  life  of  the  sea,  to  battle  the  waves  of  the 
deep  on  the  quite  unsteady  deck  of  even  a  modern 
steamer.  Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  such  a  cursory  con- 
clusion is  by  no  means  all  wrong — or  all  right,  for  that  matter. 
For  America  is  not  essentially  a  commercial  nation  such  as 
England.  Generally  speaking,  there  does  not  exist  in  our  great 
republic  that  hereditary  love  of  the  expansive  ocean,  so  chara- 
acteristic  of  the  Britain.  Yet  the  melting  pot  of  the  world 
must  needs  produce  some  who  still  retain  this  ancestral  love  of 
the  main.  The  sturdy  American  has  never  failed  when  put  to 
the  test,  and  the  rolling  billows  hold  no  terrors  for  his  manly 
heart.  Indeed,  such  American  sailors  as  there  have  been  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  nation. 

To-day  the  United  States  has  the  largest  foreign  trade  in 
her  history.  Along  her  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  are  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world — terminals,  as  it  were,  to  both  sides 
of  the  globe.  And  to  facilitate  coast  to  coast  shipping,  stands 
that  great  monument  to  American  engineering  skill — the 
Panama  Canal.  In  short,  our  nation  possesses  every  natural 
advantage  as  a  commercial  country;  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  we  shoul  not  become  the  foremost  maritime  nation 
in  the  world. 

Those  same  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  shore  should  result- 
antly  breed  a  race  of  sailors  for  commercial  purposes.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  dearth  of  experienced  seamen  in  our  coun- 
try to-day.  It  was  not  ever  thus.  The  Civil  War  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  gradual  decline  of  the  United  States  as  a  mari- 
time nation.     During  the  period  between  the  Revolutionary 
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War  and  the  War  of  1812  our  ships  were  carrying  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  exports.  Although  suffering  a  decided 
reverse  by  the  War  of  1812,  American  shipping  quickly  rallied, 
and  just  previous  to  the  Civil  War  we  were  transporting  eighty 
per  cent  oi  our  exports  and  the  same  percentage  of  our  im- 
ports. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  effectually  stopping  almost  all 
shipping.  Many  ships  were  sunk  and  others  were  lying  at 
anchor  while  foreign  fleets  absorbed  their  trade.  The  day  of 
the  iron  ship  had  dawned  and  before  the  end  of  the  war  foreign 
nations  were  constructing  iron  steamships.  As  builders  of 
wooden  vessels  we  were  second  to  none;  practically  unlimited 
forests  of  the  finest  woods  and  skilled  workmen  in  sufficient 
numbers,  made  us  independent  in  that  field  of  industry. 

But  the  iron  ship  was  a  vastly  different  proposition.  At 
that  time  our  great  iron  mines  were  still  undiscovered.  Then 
again,  our  country  was  experiencing  a  vast  internal  develop- 
ment. The  broad  West  was  offering  undreamed  of  possibili- 
ties. To  cap  the  climax,  gold  was  discovered  in  California. 
Why  search  for  iron  when  there  was  gold  to  be  found  ?  In  the 
mad  rush  westward,  the  lure  of  the  sea  was  forgotten  and  the 
American  flag  floated  less  and  less  over  the  masts  of  steamers, 
until,  shortly  before  the  World  War,  American  ships  carried 
only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  imports  and  ten  per  cent  of 
our  exports.  In  July,  1914,  our  total  tonnage  of  foreign  trade 
was  less  than  two  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  world's  shipping. 

As  other  wars  had  done,  so  the  World  Conflict  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American  shipping.  In  the  first 
place,  some  odd  five  million  tons  of  German  shipping  were 
suddenly  swept  off  the  sea.  The  great  bulk  of  this  sought  re- 
fuge in  neutral  ports,  no  mean  portion  of  which  our  own  har- 
bors accomodated.  Upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  these 
hostile  vessels  were  confiscated  by  the  Government.  Then  came 
the  submarine,  with  such  demoralizing  effect  on  the  Allied 
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shipping,  chiefly  British  and  French.  The  hour  of  necessity 
had  approached,  that  potent  factor  that  was  to  revive  American 
prosperity  on  the  sea. 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  was  the  cry  of  distress  that  the  allies 
sent  to  us  from  across  the  waters.  All  that  America  lacked 
were  the  docks ;  since  the  Civil  War  we  had  become  the  greatest 
iron  manufacturing  and  coal  mining  nation  in  the  world.  The 
time  was  short — a  matter  of  days.  An  Emergency  fleet  Cor- 
poration was  established ;  a  liberal  appropriation  was  supplied, 
and  docks  sprang  up  over  night.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  were  so  many  serviceable  vessels  constructed  in  so  brief 
a  time.  Ships  of  all  descriptions,  wooden,  iron  and  concrete 
were  launched  in  rapid  succession,  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  maximum  production  of  a  ship  per  day  was 
reached.  The  final  victory  owed  much  to  this  mammoth  fleet, 
recruited  so  quickly  and  so  effectively. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  possessed  some  odd 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  aggregate  shipping,  and  was 
the  fourteenth  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  To-day  we  have 
over  fifteen  million  gross  tons  of  vessels,  of  which  about  six 
million  tons  are  engaged  in  foreign  shipping.  All  of  our 
streamers  are  almost  new,  having  been  built  in  the  last  four 
years.  Great  Britain  barely  tops  us  in  gross-register  tonnage, 
with  sixteen  million  tons;  and  of  that  aggregate,  ten  million 
tons  constitute  prewar  vessels.  In  other  words,  two  thirds  of 
the  British  fleet  is  valued  at  prewar  cost,  or  about  sixty  dollars 
per  ton.  The  remaining  one  third  was  built  at  the  war  cost  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  which  would  average 
about  ninety  dollars  per  ton  for  the  British  fleet,  taken  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  American  ships  were  practically  all 
built  at  war  cost — slightly  higher  than  in  England — about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

Let  us  take  a  ten  thousand  ton  ship,  for  example.  Setting 
aside  the  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  supplies,  wages,  etc.,  what  do  we 
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discover?  At  the  British  rating  the  vessel  is  valued  at  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Allow  five  per  cent  per  annum 
On  the  investment,  the  same  for  marine  insurance  and  deprecia- 
tion, and  what  do  we  find?  The  British  vessel  faces  a  charge 
iA  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum  on  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  owner  faces  the  same  charge  on  a  two 
million  dollar  investment,  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
These  calculations  are  far  from  encouraging  for  the  American 
shipper,  yet  they  must  be  met. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  ex-chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  made  a  final  report  to  the  President  before  his 
resignation  on  July  31,  19 19,  in  which  he  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  his  opinion,  present  high  traffic  rates  will  continue  for 
three  more  years,  or  until  the  demand  for  sea-going  vessels  is 
supplied.  On  this  point,  however,  there  is  a  diversity  of  judg- 
ment. The  Chamber  of  Congress  of  Glasgow  has  declared  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  production,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
shipping  within  a  year  with  consequent  lower  rates.  At  the 
present  high  tariffs,  the  American  shipper  can  compete  with 
any  in  the  world;  but  as  these  rates  are  certain  to  be  lower,  he 
faces  a  serious  proposition. 

Thus  it  is  plainly  evident,  that  if  the  Merchant  Marine  is 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  world's  trade,  certain  steps  must  be  taken 
to  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  world's  ship- 
ping. Mr.  Hurley  has  recommended  that  those  who  purchase 
ships  now,  be  permitted  to  deduct  a  special  amortization  of 
ten  per  cent  for  three  years,  exempt  from  taxation.  Such 
amortization,  however,  must  be  used  to  build  one  or  more  ves- 
sels in  an  American  shipyard.  Another  remedy  offered  is  to 
readjust  ship  values  and  sell  them  at  such  reduced  cost,  that 
their  owners  may  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  low- 
cost  streamers.  The  loss,  thus  occasioned,  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  war.     Similar  methods  might  be  applied  in  regard  to  the 
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shipyards.  Authorities  estimate  such  a  reduction  at  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  original  cost  of  the 
ships  was  too  high ;  but  when  one  considers  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  constructed,  and  the  part  they  played  in 
winning  the  war,  the  Government  can  easily  shoulder  a  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent  loss.  Then  too,  the  probabilities  of  their 
future  in  relation  to  the  nation  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  United  States  is  a  great  commercial  nation;  why  should 
we  continue  to  do  business  on  the  prewar  cash-and-carry  basis  ? 

The  manning  of  the  Merchant  Marine  presents  another 
problem.  We  have  the  ships,  ships  of  every  description,  and 
among  them  the  finest  in  the  world.  But,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  there  has  been  a  woeful  decline  in  the  hardy  race  of  sea- 
men that  characterized  our  nation  before  the  Civil  War.  Again, 
we  are  sadly  lacking  in  material  for  the  higher  positions  on  the 
steamers,  experienced  navigators.  However,  here  again,  the 
war  played  an  important  part ;  it  not  only  trained  an  army  of 
men  in  the  rudiments  of  ship-building,  but  also  gave  a  con- 
siderable number  valuable  experience  in  the  intricacies  of 
navigation.  The  old  sea  stock  is  not  dead ;  it  has  been  merely 
lulled  to  sleep  and  forgotten  in  the  more  exciting  periods  of 
Western  development.  Sea  tales  are  still  popular,  evidencing 
an  enduring  interest  of  the  sea  in  many  breasts. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that,  given  the  ships,  the 
men  will  be  forthcoming.  In  some  respects  they  may  not  be  as 
adaptable  to  all  conditions  at  first  as  their  English  rivals,  yet 
we  can  confidently  trust  the  typical  Yankee  ingenuity  to  over- 
come all  obstacles.  If  it  can  not  do  everything  the  right  way,  it 
will  find  a  better  way.  A  new  field  of  operations  has  beckoned 
and  the  response  will  not  be  disappointing.  For  the  new  has 
always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  American.  He  loves 
adventure,  new  scenes,  travels ;  where  can  he  better  satisfy  his 
longings  than  on  the  rolling  main? 
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Given,  then,  enthusiastic  support  and  fair  consideration, 
the  merchant  Marine  is  due  to  fly  the  flag  of  freedom  on  every 
sea.  Henceforth  we  shall  trade  on  a  cash-and-delivery  basis, 
which  will  constitute  a  decided  economical  advantage.  The 
trade-mark,  "Made  in  Germany"  gives  every  promise  of  being 
succeeded  by  the  more  popular  one  of  "Made  in  U.  S.  A.",  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout  the  world.  And  our 
enlivened  Alerchant  Marine,  with  such  an  impetus  as  the  war 
and  favorable  legislation  will  give  it,  must,  because  of  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  every  American  undertaking,  raise  our  country 
to  the  first  rank  among  maritime  nations. 

Arthur  W.  Lowing,  '22. 

A    SONG    IN    THE    HEART. 


1  Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

Ephes. — V,  19. 


Not  they  who  stoutly  dare 
Earth's  galling  loads  to  bear 

With  cheerful  mien,  my  pity  claim ; 

But  they,  whate'er  their  part, 
Who  quench  the  rhythmic  flame — 
The  song  within  the  heart. 

I  watched  the  crowds  go  by — 
Lackluster  in  each  eye, 

Step  faltering  and  unsure — 

To  tasks  of  worldly  mart. 
God's  voice  bespoke  the  cure — 
A  song  within  the  heart. 

And  so  r  bade  my  soul 
To  sight  the  far-off  goal 

And  e'er  while  striving  on, 

To  keep  for  every  smart 
Until  the  race  is  won, 

A  song  within  the  heart. 

Alumnus. 
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TOO  LATE. 

IFF!  A  well-aimed  carrot,  from  Mrs.  Reagan's  well 
filled  apron,  struck  young  Mickey  squarely  on  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

"Ye  scamp,  ye  throw  more  stones  at  my  sittin' 
hens  and  I'll  break  your  neck,"  acclaimed  Mrs. 
Reagan  as  she  tearfully  denounced  the  antics  of  Mickey  Reagan, 
aged  sixteen,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  mother's  eleven  children. 

Mickey  lived  in  the  country  with  his  widowed  mother,  and 
he  was  known  around  the  community  as  a  "divil" — not  without 
cause.  But  under  his  devilishness,  Mickey  had  a  good  heart 
and  admired  heroes  with  all  the  ardor  characteristic  of  his  race. 

A  short  time  after  the  carrot  episode  Mickey  was  amusing 
himself  by  scattering  glass  near  the  railroad  crossing  for  the 
benefit  of  passing  motorists,  when  he  noticed  that  a  rail  was 
smashed  where  the  next  train  would  have  to  pass.  Greatly 
alarmed  at  first,  he  soon  calmed  down  and  meditated  on  what 
would  be  the  best  course  to  follow.  The  train  would  be  due  at 
Martville,  six  miles  distant,  in  an  hour.  There  was  an  agent 
at  the  junction  with  a  telegraph,  but  Mickey  had  played  many 
tricks  on  that  person  and  he  wisely  concluded  that  the  agent 
wouldn't  listen  to  him.  For  the  same  reason,  there  was  little 
hope  of  coaxing  the  neighbors  to  use  their  telephones.  There 
was  but  one  alternative,  and  Mickey  tried  to  look  grim  as  he 
thought  of  it — to  sprint  six  miles  down  the  track  and  head  off 
the  train ! 

Slinging  off  his  coat  in  the  manner  he  had  seen  "movie 
heroes"  do  it,  Mickey  Reagan  started  down  the  track  at  his 
maximum  rate  of  speed.  Before  a  mile  was  covered,  Mickey 
was  almost  exhausted  and  only  his  stubborn  nature  and  visions 
of  being  acclaimed  a  hero  enabled  him  to  continue.  Stumbling 
occasionally  on  irregular  track  ties,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and 
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kept  going  00  till  he  reached  a  small  bridge.  Even  in  his  ex- 
hausted condition,  his  imagination  had  not  forsaken  him,  and 
in  attempting  to  throw  his  body  melodramatically  against  the 
side  of  the  bridge,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the  clear 
water  below. 

A  cool  swim  and  three  minute  rest  greatly  refreshed  our 
hero,  who  started  down  the  track  with  renewed  enthusiasm  but 
less  speed.  After  walking  steadily  for  a  while  he  saw  approach- 
ing him  what  proved  to  be  a  tramp.  A  friend  had  once  told 
Mickey  that  there  are  two  classes  of  hoboes,  a  merry  class  and 
a  malicious  class.  Judging  from  the  expression  of  this  one, 
Mickey  decided  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  type.  Approaching 
Mickey  with  a  scowl,  he  inquired  if  that  young  gentleman  had 
any  money.    Assuming  an  innocent  look,  Mickey  answered  : 

''Sure,  I  had  five  dollars  in  my  hand  but  dropped  it,  and  in 
trying  to  pick  it  up,  I  accidently  kicked  it  under  the  tie  and  was 
trying  to  fetch  it  out  with  this  stick." 

A  covetous  look  spread  over  the  face  of  the  tramp  as  he 
bent  down  to  try  to  get  the  money.  Mickey  suddenly  brought 
his  stick  down  across  the  tight  part  of  the  tramp's  trousers,  and 
with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  on  his  face  took  to  his  heels,  followed 
by  a  poorly  aimed  stone  and  a  heavy  shower  of  just  as  ineffec- 
tive curses. 

Greatly  pleased  at  his  wit,  our  hero  took  what  was  meant  to 
be  a  complacent  glance  at  his  cheap  watch,  but  started  when  he 
found  that  he  had  only  a  half  hour  to  go  three  miles.  With  all 
his  zeal  and  strength  he  started  to  run  speedily,  determined  to 
stop  the  train  at  Martville  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  ran  a 
good  half  of  the  distance  before  he  was  exhausted,  but  even 
then  he  would  not  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  through  the  influence 
of  hero  stories,  or  perhaps  it  was  his  own  Irish  persistence; 
but  suffice  to  say  that  Mickey  did  not  stop  till  he  dropped  un- 
conscious at  the  station  agent's  feet,  after  a  last  cry  to  stop  the 
train. 
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When  he  regained  consciousness  he  lay  inside  the  station. 
"Is  the  train  still  there?",  he  asked  feebly.  "The  track  is 
broken,  five  or  six  miles  away." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  the  clerk,  "that's  all  right. 
The  agent  up  there  saw  it  and  telegraphed  us.  The  train  took 
a  different  track. 

Andrew  J.  Creighton, 

Third  Academic. 


A    FAIR    VISITOR. 

(A  class  exercise.) 


The  snow  had  been  fast  vanishing 

For  seven  days  or  more; 
I  was  hard  upon  my  English  theme 

When  some  one  scratched  my  door. 

Come  in!   I  said  all  unconcerned, 

Not  even  looking  round : 
For  sure  as  one's  on  labor  bent, 

Those  callers  will  abound. 

But  this  one  was  so  different ! 

She  danced  about  with  mirth, 
Then  bade  me  quit  my  irksome  task 

And  take  a  look  at  earth. 

A  dizziness   o'erwhelmed  me  quite, 

Below  us  was  the  land, 
The  grass,  the  trees  in  garments  new, — 

O  boy !  the  sight  was  grand. 

The  earth  was  all  arrayed  in  green. 

The  sun  smiled  gaily  down ; 
The  fair  one  shyly  whispered  me : 

I'm  donor  of  the  gown. 

The  air  was  filled  with  birds  and  bliss, 

Life  spoke  in  everything; 
The  bell ! — she  skipped.    I  sat  alone. 

Who  was  she?     You  know — Spring! 

A.  Smith,  '23. 
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OUR  PATRON  SAINT. 

March  is  a  month  especially  dedicated  to  Saint  Joseph,  to 
whom  was  given  the  great  honor  and  responsibility  of  caring 
for  our  Lord  during  his  infancy  and  childhood.  No  other  man 
has  ever  been  so  signally  honored  by  God,  and  no  man  could 
have  fulfilled  his  task  with  greater  devotion  and  forgetfulness 
of  self  than  did  Saint  Joseph.  Of  him  Scripture  says:  "He 
was  a  just  man,"  a  very  brief  characterization  but  one  full  of 
meaning.  For  to  be  worthy  of  the  title  "just"  is  a  difficult 
thing.  A  just  man  is  one  in  whom  all  the  virtues  flourish.  He 
must  be  charitable,  honest,  pure,  temperate,  patient,  humble 
and  peaceable.  All  these  qualities  were  possessed  by  Joseph. 
A  poor  carpenter,  he  earned  his  honest  living  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  He  lived  an  unobtrusive,  quiet  life  and  was  rewarded 
by  ending  his  days  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 
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His  life  is  a  shining  example  of  true  Christian  manhood 
of  the  highest  and  purest  type.  No  young  man  could  choose  a 
better  patron.  As  a  patron  saint  of  our  College,  we  should  take 
him  as  our  model  and  rely  on  him  to  intercede  for  us  at  the 
throne  of  the  divine  Savior  over  whose  early  years  he  watched 
with  such  tender  zeal  and  piety.  St.  Joseph  has  ever  a  ready 
ear  for  those  who  seek  his  aid,  and  his  powerful  intercession 
has  procured  many  a  blessing  for  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him. 

Especially  during  this  month  of  March,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  this  great  saint  under  whose  protection  and  patron- 
age our  college  has  been  placed.  By  devotion  to  St.  Joseph 
many  have  been  able  to  withstand  temptation  and  advance  in 
virtue.  This  practice  of  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  is  one  that  can- 
not be  too  strongly  encouraged.  Under  his  protection  and 
guidance  our  college  will  continue  to  prosper  and  we,  its  stu- 
dents, if  we  take  him  as  our  model,  will  realize  that  St.  Joseph 
is  a  true  friend,  never  spurning  our  prayers  but  helping  us  to 
attain  to  stronger,  purer  manhood. 

D.  C,  f2i. 


,< 


THE  IRISH  NATION. 

Again  St.  Patrick's  Day  has  come  and  gone,  a  day  beloved 
by  every  child  of  Erin  and  by  all  in  whose  veins  runs  that 
blood  which  has  been  well  called  "the  blood  of  martyrs."  It 
is  a  day  of  general  rejoicing  in  honor  of  that  grand  old  saint 
who,  as  the  legend  goes,  drove  the  snakes  from  Ireland,  so  that 
till  this  time  a  snake  cannot  live  on  Irish  soil;  and  who,  as- 
suredly, did  a  thing  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  the  world — 
brought  the  faith  of  Christ  to  Erin. 
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The  faith  which  took  hold  of  the  Celtic  soul  upon  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick  has  produced  fruit  a  hundred  fold  during 

the  fifteen  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed.  Irish  mission- 
aries went  abroad  over  Europe  in  the  early  days,  preaching  the 
gospd  truths,  as  in  later  times  they  followed  the  Empire's  flag, 
planting  the  faith  in  lands  that  acknowledged  Britain's  rule. 
The  light  of  faith  in  Irish  hearts  has  never  flickered  nor  gone 
out.  hut  shines  to-day  as  brightly  as  of  old.  Centuries  of  per- 
secution were  unable  to  extinguish  it,  even  though  the  price  paid 
was  often  poverty,  torture  and  death  itself.  The  Irish  have 
always  been  a  cheerful  people,  noted  for  their  wit  and  humor. 
This  cheery  view  of  life  has  stood  them  in  good  stead  during 
their  years  of  bitter  trial. 

Ireland  to-day,  besides  her  own  population,  claims  the 
sympathy  of  twenty  million  souls  who  either  by  nativity  or 
blood  call  her  the  motherland.  These  millions  throughout 
the  length  and  breath  of  the  globe  welcome  St.  Patrick's  Day 
with  joy, — a  joy  which  this  year  is  intensified  by  the  growing 
hope  that  at  length  her  national  aspirations  shall  be  crowned 
with  triumph.  For  seven  hundred  years  Ireland  has  been  the 
unwilling  subject  of  alien  rule.  The  Irish  have  always  been  a 
distinct  people  and  up  to  the  twelfth  century  were  a  prosperous 
nation.  Naturally,  England  does  not  wish  to  recognize  an  Irish 
republic.  But  if  the  principle  of  self  determination  is  going  to 
be  accepted  by  the  modern  world,  an  independent  Ireland  may 
be  a  reality  of  the  not  distant  future.  The  Irish  are  natural,  as 
well  as  trained,  logicians.  They  have  used  their  logic  with  tell- 
ing effect  on  the  flabby  arguments  of  Britain's  imperialists  until 
the  very  least  concession  that  England  can  offer  with  anything 
like  becoming  grace  is  the  largest  measure  of  dominion  rule. 
Whether  this  will  be  acceptable  is  for  the  Irish  themselves  to 
say. 

Ireland's  president,  who  has  spent  months  among  us  plead- 
ing his  nation's  cause,  announces  that  his  mission  has  succeeded 
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and  is  at  an  end  now  that  the  world's  greatest  nation  thru  its 
people  and  its  Congress  has  put  itself  on  record  as  favorable 
to  self  determination  for  that  island  which  has  so  long  been 
struggling  toward  such  a  goal.  Some  months  back  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  made  themselves  clear  on  the 
question  of  Irish  freedom.  A  few  days  ago  our  Solons  once 
more  took  a  stand  that  must  impress  itself  on  Britain  and  all 
other  countries  that  would  bring  into  being  a  league  of  nations 
founded  on  equity  and  right.  On  March  19  the  Senate  by  a 
reservation  embodied  in  the  peace  treaty  explicitly  recognized 
this  principle  of  self  determination  for  the  Irish  people.  This 
is  the  best  sign  of  the  times  for  the  land  of  the  shamrock.  Never 
did  Cardinal  Newman's  prophecy  concerning  Ireland  seem  so 
near  fulfillment;  never  did  the  words  of  the  Celtic  poet  priest 
seem  so  significant  as  at  the  present  hour : 

"Look  aloft !  look  aloft !  lo !  the  clouds  drifting  by. 
There's  a  gleam  through  the  gloom,  there's  a  light  in  the  sky; 
"Tis  the  sunburst  resplendent — far  flashing  on  high ! 
Erin's  dark  night  is  waning,  her  day-dawn  is  nigh." 

D.  C,  '21. 


u 


MILITARY 


(By  Leslie  V.Barnes,  72) 


J 


Things  military  have  taken  on  an  aspect  of  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  past  two  weeks.  Due  to  the  advent  of  fine  weather, 
the  cadets  have  been  eager  to  have  memories  of  the  theory 
classes  behind  and  to  put  the  new  principles  taught  them  into 
practical  application.  March  26  marked  the  first  day  Old 
Glory  has  floated  over  the  College  campus  since  last  fall,  thus 
giving  us  another  assurance  that  spring  is  here. 

Colonel  King's  assistant,  Sergeant  McCann,  has  returned 
from  Mercy  Hospital  after  undergoing  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. Under  the  three  military  instructors  the  various 
companies  and  individuals  have  become  proficient  in  map 
problems,  infantry  tactics,  sighting  and  aiming.  Gallery  practice 
to  date  has  produced  some  very  notable  results.  Schmitz  is 
credited  with  207  out  of  a  possible  250.  Henneberry  with  204 
out  of  a  possible  250,  and  McLaughlin  with  199  out  of  a 
possible  250. 

Immediately  after  Easter  each  cadet  will  receive  a  new 
Springfield  rifle,  1903  model.  This  rifle  is  exactly  three  pounds 
lighter  and  four  inches  shorter  than  the  one  now  used.  The 
military  authorities  hope  that  this  new  firing  piece  will  meet 
with  the  students'  approval.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
the  outside  work  is  to  be  taken  up  and  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
the  intensive  element  of  training.  It  is  the  boys'  main  am- 
bition now  to  be  on  the  field  and  march  with  Professor  Budahl's 
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famous  military  band  which  he  has  created  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

The  Junior  Division  marched  in  formation  to  the  tank 
exhibition  given  on  March  20  at  13th  and  Iowa  Streets.  Be- 
ing along  the  front  lines,  they  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  this 
celebrated  war  machine  as  it  completed  with  ease  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  condemned  building,  on  the  streets  mentioned. 

Colonel  King  recently  received  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  summer  camp  to  be  held  at  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Very  few  restrictions  are  required  of  applicants, 
and  the  camp  is  open  to  all  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Transportation  is  paid  both  ways,  and  more 
advantages  than  ever  are  accorded  the  men  who  wish  to  train 
at  this  camp.  It  is  situated  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles 
from  Chicago  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Detroit,  six 
miles  from  Battle  Creek,  and  it  has  interurban  service  through 
Jackson,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  Pontiac,  Flint  and  Kalamazoo. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  camp  can  conveniently  handle  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  The  welfare  and  entertainment  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Twenty-one    students    of    the    College    department,    the 
greatest  number  that  ever  competed  for  oratorical  honors,  this 


Preliminary 
Contest. 


year  entered  the  race  of  eloquence.  Of  these, 
fourteen  presented  themselves  in  the  prelimin- 
ary contest  held  in  the  auditorium  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  12.  The  teachers  of  expression  in  the  College 
acted  as  judges,  naming  Urban  Churchill,  John  Flynn,  William 
Kingfield,  and  Joseph  Rogemann  as  the  winners  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  final  contest  to  be  held  some  time  after  Easter. 
John  Healey  was  named  as  substitute.  In  case  one  of  the 
regulars  should  be  unable  to  appear  on  the  date  for  the  contest, 
he  will  fill  out  the  program. 

The  young  speakers  have  a  deal  of  talent  and  the  affair 
should  be  a  real  success. 


Shortly  after  the  recent  visit  of  Father  Newton  Thompson 
to  Dubuque,  the  following  letter  from  the  Very 
Rev.  James  A  Walsh,  superior  at  Maryknoll; 
N.  Y.,  was  received  by  Father  Stuart,  rector 
of  the  College : 


Echo  from 
Maryknoll. 
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Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America, 
Maryknoll,  N.  Y. 

Maryknoll  is  grateful  for  your  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  Father  Thompson  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  visit.  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  note  the 
foreign  mission  interest  that  is  being  developed  in 
Catholic  schools  throughout  the  land. 

We  are  confident  that  such  interest  is  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  faith.  God's  Church  in  America  is 
beginning  its  chapter  of  Foreign  Mission  Activity. 
With  good  reason  we  believe  that  the  youth  who  come 
under  your  influence  will  take  a  hand  in  writing  that 
chapter. 

With  thankful  appreciation  for  your  interest  in 
the  work  that  Maryknoll  is  doing  to  help  win  the 
pagan  world  for  our  Lord,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

James  A.  Walsh. 

St.  Joseph's  Day,  March  19,  the  patronal  feast  of  the 

College,  was  observed,  as  usual,  by  an  impressive  ceremony  in 

college  chapel.    Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated 

^  by    Monsignor    Heer,    with    the     following 

^'  officers:     assistant    priest,    the    Rev.    E.    D. 

Howard ;  deacon,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Breitbach ;  sub-deacon,  the  Rev. 

T.  R.  Collins;  master  of  ceremonies,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Peikert. 

The   acolytes    were    Edward    Knoll    and    Howard    Spencer; 

thurifer,  Gerald  McGinnity;  candle  bearer,  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Wiehl;    miter-bearer,    Paul    Galvin;    torch-bearers,    Andrew 

Creighton,    Eugene    Garbark,    Raphael    Goodman,    Edward 

Lassen,  and  Raphael  Wargny. 

Bishop  McGovern,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  guest  of 
honor,  was  present  in  the  sanctuary,  Fathers  Stuart  and  Conry 
acting  as  deacons  of  honor  to  that  prelate.  Besides  the  college 
clergy,  several  priests  from  the  city  and  outside  assisted  at  the 
solemn  function. 
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Bishop  McGovern  was  the  preacher.  The  right 
reverend  speaker  pictured  St.  Joseph  as  our  model 
and  our  advocate  with  God.  Beginning,  he  alluded 
to  a  custom  that  obtains  among  all  peoples, — that  of 
setting  apart  certain  days  for  civic  and  religious  celebration. 
The  Church,  he  said,  fosters  this  salutary  custom  in  the  ob- 
servance of  saints'  days  and  other  religious  festivals.  He 
traced  the  life  of  Joseph,  emphasizing  the  saint's  heavenly  mes- 
sages received  after  his  espousal  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
again  when  he  was  bidden  to  rise  and  go  into  Egypt  with  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Child.  In  his  devotion  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  Joseph 
is  our  model,  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  because,  as  Scripture 
puts  it,  he  was  a  "just  man."  For  the  same  reason  St.  Joseph 
is  our  powerful  advocate  before  God's  throne. 

In  conclusion,  the  bishop  urged  the  students  to  go  to  St. 
Joseph  in  all  their  trials  and  perplexities,  and  especially  to  seek 
his  guidance  in  the  important  matter  of  vocation. 

The  visiting  clergy  dined  at  the  College,  and  the  students 
enjoyed  a  holiday. 

The  boys  in  the  Academy  have  made  a  beautiful  Christian 

.  .  offering  in  the  form  of  a  spiritual  bouquet  for 

their    deceased    fellow-students, — Maurice    J. 

Devlin,  Thomas  E.  Kane,  and  Thomas  Ke- 

ville,  wmose  deaths  were  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  The 

Spokesman.    They  pledged : 

Masses  to  be  said 50 

Masses  to  be  heard 1600 

Communions   1300 

Rosaries  _ !550 

Stations  of  the  Cross 400 

Spiritual  Communions  _._ _ 1000 

Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 1200 
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Father  Miller  of  the  faculty  has  the  sympathy  of  all  on 
the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Trebon,  who  died  recent- 
ly in  Fairbank,  Iowa.    Mrs.  Trebon  had  nursed 
y    "  her  husband  through  a  severe  attack  of  the  in- 

fluenza when  she  was  suddenly  stricken  with  the  same  malady 
and  died  after  only  a  few  days  sickness. 

We  extend  to  Father  Miller  and  all  the  bereaved  ones  the 
assurance  of  our  prayers. 


TWO    POINTS    OF    VIEW. 

(A  class  exercise.) 


The  capitalist  sits  in  his  cozy  room 
Where  I  would  shout  with  glee; 

But  he  just  knits  his  brow  and  frowns, 
For  with  labor  he  can't  agree. 

Quoth  he :  "Their  wages  should  suffice 
To  give  them  food  and  roof; 

'Tis  but  vain  pleasure  that  they  seek. 
But  'twill  hold   itself   aloof." 

The  laborer  sits  in  his  rickety  shack, 
Bright  children    round  his  knee. 

They  laugh  and  climb  upon  his  back, 
As  happy  as  can  be. 

The  laborer  hopes  this  long  will  last, 
As  he  quaffs  his  cup  of  pleasure ; 

But  still  he  knows  that  all  depends 
On  his  weekly  pay-day  treasure. 

He  pines:     "Why  can't  I  have  enough 
To  keep  us  from  starvation? 

While  he  makes  millions  from  our  work 
He  leaves  to  us  privation." 

Now  here  we  find  two  points  of  view, — 
Whose  lot,  I  ask,  is  tougher? 

Would  you  be  one  of  the  nabob  few 
Or  just  a  common  duffer? 

John  A.  Wai.sh,  '23. 


When  the  Alumni  man  had  gathered  his  notes  for  the 
March  issue,  they  were  found  to  be  so  scanty  that  this  depart- 
ment was  omitted  from  that  number.  He  hopes  that  hence- 
forth Alumni  items  will  be  significant  enough  to  merit  a  place 
each  month. 

After  spending  several  active  months  in  the  diocese  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  Father  Felix  Byrne  has  returned  to  LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin.  His  work  is  in  the  city  of  LaCrosse,  where  he  is 
superintendent  of  St.  Michael's  home  and  School  for  Orphan 
Children.  He  is  pastor,  business  manager,  superintendent  and 
procurator  at  the  home,  school  and  farm.  The  school  work 
embraces  eight  grades  and  a  domestic  science  course  which  was 
added  recently.  The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  gardening 
and  general  usefulness  on  the  farm.  Manual  training  is  a 
course  that  the  authorities  have  in  prospect. 

To  a  friend  at  the  College  Father  Byrne  writes :  "The 
fourteen  years  I  labored  as  a  parish  priest  I  was  happy;  for  ten 
years  in  missionary  activities  I  was  happier ;  but  in  this  blessed 
work  I  am  happiest." 

Anton  Ocken,  now  a  student  of  theology  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  has  the  sympathy  of  faculty  and  students 
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on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  died  during  February  in  Ar- 
cadia, Iowa. 

Joseph  Hileman  of  Sioux  City  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
College  the  guest  of  the  faculty.  Joseph  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Consolidated  Railway  Company. 

Father  Smetana  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and 
Father  Theobald  of  Arcadia,  Iowa,  were  recent  callers. 

John  Connell,  who  underwent  an  operation  in  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Waterloo,  is  convalescing  very  satisfactorily. 
Owing  to  ill  health  he  had  to  discontinue  his  studies  at  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal.  We  hope  to  see  him  strong  and 
able  to  resume  his  student  work  next  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wolfe  of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  visited  at 
the  College  during  the  mid-year  vacation.  Travel,  including 
a  delightful  ocean  trip,  was  one  of  his  privileges  while  off 
scholastic  duty. 

Father  Edward  Flynn,  who  has  been  ailing  for  some 
months,  is,  we  are  glad  to  note,  very  much  improved  in  health. 
After  Easter  he  will  be  able  to  take  up  his  regular  work. 

Matt  Stafford  has  accepted  a  position  as  sporting  editor 
on  The  Times  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  While  visiting  the 
old  home  town  recently  he  called  at  the  College  and  told  us  a 
few  things  about  the  sunny  South. 

This  is  an  age  of  drives.  One  of  the  latest  is  that  launched 
by  our  former  rector,  Bishop  Carroll.  His  slogan  is  "A  Greater 
Mount  Saint  Charles  College  for  Helena,  Montana."  He 
purposes  to  enlarge  his  diocesan  college  by  the  erection  of  two 
buildings — one  to  serve  as  a  boarding  school  for  boys  under 
high  school  age,  the  other  to  provide  private  rooms  for  an  in- 
crease  of  about  two  hundred   students  of  high   school  and 
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college  grades.  The  former  will  be  conducted  by  the  Ursuline 
Sisters,  whose  record  as  educators  is  a  guarantee  of  thorough- 
Dess  and  efficiency  in  the  new  institution.  The  latter  is  made 
necessary  by  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  private  rooms 
by  the  students  of  Mount  St.  Charles. 

Bishop  Carroll  has  an  able,  zealous  faculty,  and  the  people 
oi  his  diocese,  who  have  built  up  his  college  to  the  fine  success 
it  is  at  present,  are  relied  upon  to  come  forward  with  $226,- 
000.00,  the  amount  required  for  this  latest  enterprise. 

Of  the  priests  recently  ordained  for  this  archdiocese, 
Father  Richards  is  assistant  at  Tama;  Father  Smith,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Dubuque;  and  Father  Grunewald  is  temporarily  with 
Dean  O'Connor  of  Mason  City.  Father  W iehl,  who  is  await- 
ing appointment,  is  helping  out  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
Dubuque. 

Recently  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kuemper's  parishioneers  at 
Carroll,  Iowa,  planned  a  very  happy  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  wras  offered  by  Bishop  Heelan  of  Sioux 
City,  who  also  preached  the  sermon.  Father  Kuemper,  who 
for  months  has  been  a  helpless  invalid,  was  wheeled  into  the 
church  in  a  chair  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  consolation 
of  assisting  at  the  sacred  function.  He  spoke  very  feelingly  to 
the  congregation  and  his  words  made  a  deep  impression  on 
them  all.  The  people  among  whom  he  has  worked  for  many 
years  with  true  priestly  zeal  and  great  success  presented  him 
with  the  handsome  gift  of  $4,000.00,  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
for  his  unselfish  ministry. 

Loyola  A.  Glass  has  accepted  a  position  as  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  Washburn  Crosby  Co.  His  territory  lies  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The  Spokesman  wishes  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  endeavor. 
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Leo  Brownson,  now  a  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
visited  his  parents  not  long  since.  He  finds  his  new  position 
greatly  to  his  liking. 

The  former  college  scribe,  Archie  Ward,  who  is  now  pur- 
suing Journalism  at  Notre  Dame  University,  accompanied 
Coach  Dorais'  basketball  quintet  on  their  invasion  of  Dubuque. 

W.  Johnson  of  Galesburg  called  at  the  College  recently. 

En  route  through  the  city  on  busdiness,  Leo  Smith  called 
on  old  friends  at  the  College.  Leo  is  engaged  in  the  stock  in- 
dustry at  Manley,  Iowa. 

John  McDermott  of  Cresco,  one  of  the  stalwart  athletes 
of  bygone  days,  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  most  up-to-date 
Ice  Cream  Parlor  in  his  home  town. 

Martin  Hoffman  paid  us  a  visit  while  in  Dubuque. 

Al  Ahman,  who  is  studying  Dentistry  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, renewed  acquaintences  at  his  Alma  Mater  during  the 
spring  vacation. 

Tom  Duffy  of  this  city  is  now  reporting  for  the  Telegraph- 
Herald.  We  read  his  column  with  much  interest.  On  ac- 
count of  eye  trouble  Tom  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  course 
in  law  at  Iowa  University.  He  will  resume  his  work  in  that 
institution  next  September. 

A  letter  from  Maurice  Sheehy  of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary 
brings  the  news  that  John  Ruppert,  '17,  is  now  studying  the- 
ology at  that  institution.  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  a  few 
random  sentences : 

Official  communiques  from  the  North  have,  no  doubt,  been 
few  and  brief  since  mid-year;  so  I  venture  to  assure  you  that 
"we"  are  still  holding  our  own  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul. 
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By  the  pronoun  is  embraced  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
group  of  Dubuque  College  alumni  in  the  United  States.  The 
( tfricial  Dopester  has  "figgered  it  out." 

But  rare  as  may  have  been  the  messages  reaching  Du- 
buque from  here,  I  am  sure  that  the  statement  is  reversible. 
The  news  that  has  filtered  through  from  Alma  Mater  has  been 
unusually  scarce.  We  trust  that  the  College  is  prospering  so 
that  everyone  is  busy  all  the  time.  A  like  excuse  may  well  be 
urged  for  us.  It  seems  as  if  this  semester  is  a  little  shorter  than 
usual  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the  late  arrival  of 
many ;  and  the  professors,  appreciative  of  the  fact,  have  been 
working  us  like  Trojans.  At  present  mid-semestrial  exams  are 
the  main  topic.  But  I  am  happy  to  report  that  amid  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  this  term,  everything  is  progressing  nicely;  even 
the  elements,  after  a  long  and  blizzardy  winter,  are  smiling 
upon  us. 

Naturally,  the  seven  alumni  of  Dubuque  to  be  ordained 
are  the  busiest  of  "the  Colony."  Teddy  Buelt  and  James  Borer 
of  the  third  year  class  will  be  ordained  for  the  Diocese  of 
Omaha.  The  five  Dubuque  diocese  men  will  make  in  our  ranks 
a  gap  that  we  confidently  expect  the  class  of  1920  to  replace. 

Unfortunately  Dan  O'Connell's  smiling  countenance 
graced  our  campus  for  only  a  few  short  minutes,  else  we  might 
have  other  comments  to  tender  on  things  in  general  at  Du- 
buque. From  what  Dan  said  we  conclude  that  everything  is 
progressing  nicely  on  the  West  Fourteenth  street  hilltop. 

Jim  Mahoney  favored  us  with  an  exceptional  sermon  a 
few  weeks;  exceptional  from  viewpoint  of  diction,  style,  re- 
ligion, and  about  everything  the  average  Seminarian  can  name. 
Jim  has  lost  none  of  his  poetical  traits,  and  has  a  mastery  of 
the  English  language  of  which  few  here  can  boast. 

The  last  Spokesman  was  very  acceptable,  save  that  we 
missed  the  Alumni  news.  And  speaking  of  alumni, — did  I  in- 
form you  that  John  Ruppert  has  taken  up  his  theology  here  ? 
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"Red"  McKay  visited  us  recently.  From  him  we  learned  that 
Dick  Cantillon  is  at  Columbia  University. 

Doctor  Wolfe  is  still  laboring  under  the  burden  of  his  own 
and  Father  Cremin's  classes.  To  all  appearances  he  is  standing 
the  strain  well. 

Father  Cremin  was  slated  to  pay  us  a  visit  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Due  to  a  cold  spell,  the  visit  was  delayed.  He  has  pro- 
gressed splendidly,  I  understand.  Needless  to  state,  the  boys 
are  only  too  eager  to  give  him  a  hearty  reception. 

W|e  had  an  Irish  play,  "More  Sinned  Against  than  Sin- 
ning," on  the  Seventeenth  of  March.  The  date  shed  much  glory 
upon  the  histrionic  activities  of  Dubuque,  since  Jim  Grady 
directed  the  play.  It  far  exceeded  the  one  of  last  year.  The 
spiritual  director  publicly  commended  Jim  before  all  the  stu- 
dents for  securing  such  unity  of  action  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  parts.  I  think  that  Father  Semper  would  have 
been  delighted  if  he  saw  what  his  former  protege  had  done. 

The  boys — too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief  letter — 
all  send  their  kindest  regards  to  Alma  Mater. 


QUINTUS    HORACE. 


Old  Quintus  Horace  sat  one  day 

Upon  his  Sabine  land  ; 
His  "Art  of  Poetry,"  latest  lay, 

Was  clutched  within  his  hand. 

And  as  he  mused,  "Ah,  me,"  said  he, 

"Myself  a  name  I've  made, 
Which  known  to  men  will  ever  be 

When  I  to  rest  am  laid." 

To-day  the  students  o'er  him  pore 

And  strive  to  translate  right. 
They  try  and  try  forever  more, 

But  'tis  a  hopeless  fight. 

And  thus  they  speak;  "We're  glad  you're  dead, 

Sweet  Quintus,  dear  old  boy ; 
For,  don't  you  know,  we'd  bump  your  head, 

If  we  could  have  that  joy." 

Eugene  LorEnz,  '22. 


Catholic  Missionary  work  is  making  progress  in  this  coun- 
try. Before  the  great  war,  European  countries  supplied  China 
with  missioners;  but  since  the  war,  these  countries  are  unable 
to  supply  the  foreign  fields.  The  burden  of  this  work  will 
eventually  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  American  Catholics,  who 
already  are  extensively  engaged  in  missionary  labors.  The 
Executive  board  of  the  Catholic  Students  Mission  Crusade, 
located  in  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Mt.  Washington,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  been  sending  out  pamphlets  in  order  to  get  the 
students  of  Catholic  colleges  interested  in  the  work.  Their 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  a  fertile  field.  The  students  of 
our  College  have  organized,  and  they  will  be  known  as  The 
Dubuque  College  Unit  of  the  Catholic  Students  Mission  Cru- 
sade. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  interests  of 
mission  work.  The  ideal  of  the  society  is  to  foster  vocations 
for  home  and  foreign  mission  work,  and  it  is  expressed  by  the 
motto,  "The  world  for  Christ."  The  members  are  asked  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  spread  of  God's  name  one  day 
each  week.  Small  assessments  will  be  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  society.  Dubuque  College  is  one  of  the  most  fore- 
most Catholic  institutions  in  this  work.  For  many  years  the 
students  have  been  making  liberal  contributions  in  order  to 
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further  the  mission  cause,  and  they  were  eager  to  become 
officially  recognized.  This  fact  was  made  evident  when  the 
society  was  organized.  While  membership  is  optional,  every 
boy  of  Loras  Hall  was  present  at  the  first  meeting.  It  is  not 
probable  that  St.  Joseph  Hall  will  be  organized  this  year,  al- 
though collections  are  taken  up  there  monthly  for  the  missions. 
In  order  that  this  unit  may  be  a  real  asset  to  the  National 
organization,  the  students  intend  to  have  programs  in  the  audi- 
torium. Here  the  members  will  discuss  the  work  of  the  society. 
Father  Ambrosy  has  been  appointed  director.  The  officers 
were  elected  as  follows  :  president,  C.  Eckstein ;  vice-president, 
J.  Keefe;  secretary,  J.  Flynn;  treasurer,  J.  Kelly;  custodian 
of  literature,  S.  Luby;  promoters,  H.  Nosbisch,  H.  Krieger, 
A.  Lolwing,  W.  McGurk  and  D.  Hood. 

The  persistent  work  of  the  choir  has  brought  success.  The 
members  of  this  organization  practice  one  half  hour  each  day. 
Notable  improvement  has  been  made,  and  the  reverend  director 
is  very  well  pleased.  This  year  the  choir  will  sing  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday  at  the  Cathedral.  A  great  deal  of 
practice  will  be  necessary ;  but  the  choir's  offering  will  doubtless 
add  greatly  to  the  solemnity  and  impressiveness  of  the  services 
during  the  devotions  of  Holy  week. 


Despite  their  lack  of  weight,  the  record  of  the  Pur- 
ple and  Gold  quintet  was  not  unsatisfactory.  They  romped 
off  with  five  victories,  and  suffered  but  three  defeats, 
one  of  these  to  Notre  Dame.  Not  only  was  the  varsity  quintet 
light,  but  also  the  youngest  team  that  ever  wore  the  Dubuque 
uniform;  three  being  freshmen,  one  a  sophomore  and  one  a 
senior.  With  these  underclassmen  back  at  school  next  year 
the  promise  of  a  championship  team  in  1921  is  bright. 

Noonan,  Captain  of  the  1919-1920  quintet,  has  played 
consistent  basketball  the  last  three  years.  During  the  season 
just  ended  he  was  the  bright  light  in  the  lineup  for  every  game. 
However,  Noonan's  best  work  of  the  season  was  done  in  the 
Notre  Dame  game  when  he  caged  four  long  baskets  against 
the  strong  Hoosier  aggregation. 

Meyers  and  Long,  although  light,  played  aggressive  basket- 
ball and  were  mixed  up  in  every  play.  The  latter  will  be  the 
only  man  missing  in  the  lineup  next  year,  for  he  is  a  senior. 
During  Long's  student  days  at  the  College  he  has  tossed  baskets 
for  the  varsity  five  for  three  years  and  his  place  will  be  hard  to 
fill. 

Blake  and  Fischer,  both  members  of  the  19 19  Academy 
team,  were  big  factors  in  every  contest,  and  although  they 
didn't  break  into  the  scoring  column  very  often,  they  kept  the 
opposing  team  from  piling  up  many  points. 

The  Academy  team  finished  the  season  with  a  clean  slate 
and  are  fit  to  cope  with  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  state. 
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Pierce  and  Summers  were  the  main  cogs  in  the  Academic 
quintet.     They  play  speedy,  clever  basketball. 

The  success  both  of  varsity  and  academy  basketball  teams 
is  due  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Coach  Martin  to  whip 
up  an  A-i  team.  A  clever  basketball  player  himself,  he  knows 
how  to  handle  men  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

Since  the  close  of  the  basket  season,  Coach  Cretzmeyer  is 
working  out  his  batteries  in  preparation  for  the  baseball  season 
which  is  now  on  its  way.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  out- 
door practice  will  be  held.  McAreavey,  Gaynor  and  Fischer 
compose  the  pitching  staff ;  while  Tobin,  Murray,  McDonnough 
and  McCormick  are  all  clamoring  for  the  receiving  end.  There 
are  a  number  of  "D"  men  back  at  school  and  a  mob  of  cadets 
eager  to  show  their  dexterity  on  the  diamond. 

Dubuque,  32;   St.  Ambrose,  9. 
At  Davenport. 

In  a  one-sided  contest  the  Dubuque  College  tossers  easily 
defeated  St.  Ambrose  by  a  score  of  32  to  9.  Although  St. 
Ambrose  scored  first,  they  were  then  unable  to  stop  the  Cadets 
until  these  had  run  up  a  score  of  twenty-three  points  the  first 
half.    The  game  ended  32  to  9  in  favor  of  Dubuque. 

Noonan  was  the  individual  star  for  Dubuque,  scoring  five 
field  goals.  McCarvel  and  Sill  were  the  main  cogs  in  the  St. 
Ambrose  five. 

The  summary  of  the  game  is  as  follows : 

Dubuque —  — St.  Ambrose 

Lqng    ....... R.  F McCarvel 

Callahan    F.  F Martin 

Noonan,   (Capt.)   C _ „ Coil 

Blake   - R.  G - Sill 

Fischer  L.  G Wagner  ( Capt.) 

Substitutions :     Meyer  for  Long,  Byrnes  for  Fischer. 

Field  goals :     Noonan,  5  ;  Callahan,  3 ;  Long,  3 ;  Meyers,  1 ;  Blake,  1 ; 
Coil,  2;  Sill,  1. 

Free  throws:     Sill,  1;  Martin,  2;  Long,  4;  Meyers,  2. 
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i  q\  i:  College  Academy,  22;  Epworth  Seminary,  5. 
At  Dubuque. 

The  Academic  team  swamped  the  Epworth  team  by  a  score 
of  26  i"  5.  The  speed  o\  Callopy  and  Summers  was  too  much 
for  the  Epworth  quintet.  Pierce  seemed  to  have  things  his 
own  way,  scoring  seven  baskets.  Although  Pierce  was  the  in- 
dividual star  of  the  contest.  Summers  and  Petrick  did  some 
good  work  at  guard.     Martin  handled  the  pivot  position. 

Diminick,  for  the  visitors  was  their  only  scorer,  and  at 
times  he  showed  flashes  of  real  speed. 

The  game  was  hard  played  and  both  teams  had  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  teamwork.  The  five-man  defense  which 
Coach  Martin  used,  was  impenetrable  and  only  twice  did  the 
Epworth  aggregation  break  through. 

The  line-up: 

Dubuque  Academy —  — Epworth  Seminary 

Callopy    R.  F Diminick 

Pierce  L.  F Thompson 

Martin  C Currey 

Summers    R.  G Lewis 

Petrick  L.  G Bird 

Substitutions :     Miller  for  Thompson,  Kimbrough  for  Martin,  Nolan 
for  Pierce. 

Field  goals:     Pierce,  7;  Martin,  Callopy,  Diminick,  2. 
Free  throws:     Summers,  4;  Diminick,  1. 

Dubuque,  22;  St.  Ambrose,  19. 
At  Dubuque. 
With  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  13  to  3  in 
favor  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  Dubuque  College  tossers  staged  a 
whirling  comeback  and  defeated  the  down  state  aggregation 
by  a  margin  of  three  points.  With  the  memory  of  the  easy 
victory  over  St.  Ambrose  at  Davenport,  the  Purple  and  Gold 
quintet  went  into  the  game  confident  of  another  easy  victory. 
However,  they  received  a  severe  shock,  for  St.  Ambrose  started 
shooting  and  continued  to  pile  up  the  score  during  the  first 
half  and  held  the  Cadets  to  three  points. 
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In  the  second  half  the  Cadets  came  back  with  determina- 
tion to  win  and  the  St.  Ambrose  team  found  themselves  unable 
to  check  the  strong  offensive  of  Dubuque.  Noonan  and  Meyer 
were  the  stars  in  the  Dubuque  line-up,  while  Coil  played  the 
best  game  for  St.  Ambrose. 

Summary  of  the  game : 

Dubuque —  — St.  Ambrose 

Long „ R.  F „ „    Martin 

Callahan    _L.  F - - McCarvel 

Noonan    (Capt.)    ...C _ _    Coil 

Blake  _ R.  G _ - Sill 

Fischer    L.  G Wagner 

Substitutions :       Mack  for  Martin,  Nonger  for  McCarvel.  Meyer  for 
Long,  Pierce  for  Blake. 

Field    goals:     McCarvel,    Martin,   2;    Coil,    4;    Wagner,    1;    Sill,    1; 
Noonan,  2 ;  Callahan,  2 ;  Blake,  1 ;  Meyer,  1 ;  Pierce,  1. 

Free  throws:    McCarvel,  1;  Long,  3;  Meyer,  4;  Callahan,  1. 

St.  Mary's  College,  32 ;  Dubuque,  i  7. 
At  Winona. 

In  a  hard  fought  contest  Dubuque  was  defeated  by  St. 
Mary's  College,  32  to  17.  Every  Dubuque  man  played  an 
even,  steady  game,  but  the  offensive  work  of  Long  and  Noonan 
was  quite  spectacular.  Pierce  was  accurate  in  registering  free 
throws.  For  the  Winona  aggregation,  Roll  was  the  luminary, 
scoring  seven  baskets. 

St.  Mary's  was  defeated  at  Dubuque  and  this  game  evened 
things  up  between  the  two  colleges. 

Dubuque  College—  —St.  Mary's  College 

Meyer '. R.  F Beneke  ( Capt. ) 

Long  L.  F - Freer 

Noonan,   (Capt.)  - - C Roll 

Blake   - - _ R.  G D.  Fugal 

Fischer    - - L.  G L.  Fugal 

Substitutions :    Pierce  for  Blake,  Byrnes  for  Fischer. 

Field  goals:     Callahan,  2;  Meyer,  2;  Noonan,  1;  Pierce,  1;  Roll,  7; 
Beneke,  3;  Fugal. 

Free  throws:     Meyer,  2;  Pierce,  3;  Beneke,  10. 
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MINIMUM  COST 


Midland  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dubuque,    Iowa,    U.    S.    A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

MIDLAND  BASIC  PRODUCTS. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College  and  Academy 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 


Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, and  with  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Registered 
by  the  University  of  New  York. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
B.  V.  M. 


COLLEGE — Four-year  courses  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.    Courses 
in  Education  offered  to  Students  preparing  to  teach. 

ACADEMY — Four-year  courses,  including  all  work  done  in  the  best  High 
Schools. 

CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC   AND   ART— Diploma   courses.     Super- 
visors' and  Teachers'  courses. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE— Home  Economics.     Commercial  Courses. 

Thorough  modern  equipment.  Extensive  grounds.  Pineries.  Gymnasium; 
Physical  Training.    All  Athletics.    Excellent  Opportunities  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Girls  and  Young  Women.    The  School  for  Your  Daughter. 

For  Year-Book  address,  TILE  REGISTRAR. 


Academy  of  the  Visitation 

CORNER  ALTA  VISTA  STREET  AND  JULIEN  AVE. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 


E.  P.  Smith 
Electric  Contract  Co. 

4  1  4  Main  Street 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

EVERYTHING   ELECTRICAL 


ph. 
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D.  C.  GLASSER 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
Distributers 

HIGH  GRADE  CIGARS 


SAINT  CLARA  COLLEGE— For  Young  Women 

A  Standard   Liberal  Arts  College  with  Full  Recognition  by 

The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Education;  The  Universities  of  the  Middle  West 

North  Central  Association  of   Colleges;  Catholic   University  of  America 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS  AND  EXPRESSION 

Courses   in    Mlusic    Lead  to  the    Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Music 

Heads  of  Departments  Trained  in  Europe 

SAINT  CLARA  ACADEMY 

Standard    High    School   and    Vocational  Courses 
ADDRESS:     The  Secretary,  Saint   Clara  College,   Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin 


l\  lephone  Red  3717 

DR.  J.  B.  MURRAY 
Dentist 

Twelfth  and    Iowa   Streets 
Dubuque,    Iowa 

Fischer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dealers    in 

Distilled  Water  ICE 
and  FUEL 

Phone   124 

TWO  THINGS 
One  Should  Know: 

A  GOOD  SHOE  and 

WHERE  TO  GET  IT 

BUY  THE 

Florsheim  and 

Keith's  Konqueror 

SHOES  FOR  MEN 

• 

U.   S.   Army   Shoes,   Munson  Last, 
our   specialty 

Jos.  J.  Bertsch  Co. 

1322  Clay  Street 
Near  Market                Dubuque,  Iowa 

SPECIFY 

KRETSGHMER 
MFG.  GO. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
MATERIAL 

PLUMBING, 
HEATING, 

AND 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

J.  P.  Frantzen                       R.  Bonson 
F.  D.  Gilloon 

FRANTZEN  &  BONSON 
Lawyers 

Practice  in  State  and  Federal  Courts 
Room  409  B.  &  I.  Bldg. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

W.  J.  BROWN 

General  Insurance 
Loans,       Bonds,       Real  Estate 

304  Security  Bldg.         Phone  B-832 

DUBUQUE 
PAPER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Wholesale 

A  live  wire  Paper  and  Specialty 
House  with  a  live  wire  line. 

"Get  in  Touch  With  Us 

JOHN  C.  BECK 
Druggist 

Corner  Fifteenth  and  Clay  Sts. 
Prescription  Specialist 

BITS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE: 

No  man  requires  the  peace  of  financial  independence  more  the  he  who 
hopes  to  win  renown  through  his  talent  for  Art,  Music,  or  Literature.  Yet, 
in  their  enthusiasm  in  their  art  such  men  frequently  overlook  the  necessity 
of  owning  a  growing  sum  of  money. 

This  Bank  allows  2>y2  Per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 

Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Thirteenth  and  Clay  Streets 
Capital  and  Surplus,  $400,000.00.  Resources,  Three  Million  Dollars. 


W.  M.  HANSON  &  SONS 

Shippers  of  All  Kinds 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  Banana  House  DUBUQUE,   IOWA. 


THE   HUB 


THE  HOME  OF 

HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  CLOTHES 

Fine  Furnishings  Athletic  Goods 

520-522  MAIN  STREET,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


Perhaps— 

You  are  particular  about  your  printing- 

We 
Please 
Particular 
People. 

Hardie 

The  Fine  Printer 

Dubuque 


1042  Main 
Or  Look  for  the  Big  Watch 


NUCOA  NUT  BUTTER 

IS  SWEET  STAYS  SWEET 

JAEGER -KUNNERT  CO. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA.  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


A  Stepping  Stone  to  the  First  American  Catholic  Daily  Newspaper 
Subscribe  to 

THE  CATHOLIC   IKIBUNE-Tri-Weekly 

Three  issues  each  week.        $4  per  year 
A  Real  American,  Catholic  Newspaper    Special  Wire  and  Cartoon  Ser- 
vice    Newsy  and  Wide    Wake     Interesting  Features  for  every  Member  of 
the  Christian   Famil)     A    Paper  You  Will   Love  and   Enjoj     Read  It. 

Campaign  is  now  in  progress  for  subscription  promises  to 

THE  AMERICAN  TRIBUNE— Daily. 
The  Greatest  American  Catholic  Publicity  Movement  Ever  Waged. 

Write  for  Sample  Copies  and  Literature   Today.      They  are  Tree. 


Advertise  in 

Tri-Wcckly-THE  CATHOLIC  TRIBUNE-Wcckly 

Combined   circulation  30.000  Throughout  the  Middle  West 

Producing  Results  for  Advertisers  Everyday 

Address:     CATHOLIC   PRINTING   COMPANY,   Dubuque,   Iowa. 


Allan  J.  Kane 


M.  D.  Cooney 


KANE   &  COONEY 
Attorneys 

703  B.  &  I.  Bldg.  Dubuque,  Iowa 


HOLSUM 
BREAD 


STINES  BAKING  COMPANY 


DR.   V.    A.    McGUIGAN 
Dentist 

309  Bank  and  Insurance  Building 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Telephone   1471 


G.  A.  GRIMM 

Red  Cross  HBB  Drug  Store 

784  Main  Street 

Leader  in  Everything  in  Drugs 

Prescriptions    a    Specialty 
Kodaks  and  Kodak  Supplies,  De- 
veloping and   Printing 
Agts.   for  Sonora  Talking  Machines 


WM.   MARSHALL 

Manufacturer  of 
STEAM  BOILERS,  TANKS,  AND  SMOKESTACKS 


DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 


^fe"?     0NE  pOUND- NET  WEIGHT 


Drink  Electric  Coffee 

LIKE  A  FLASH 

it  goes  to  the  spot  and  the  delicious 

flavor  lingers. 

McFadden  Coffee  and  Spice  Co. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


COLLEGIAN"  SHOE  FOR  MEN 

Manufactured  by 

E.  B.  Piekenbrock  &  Sons 

Dubuque,  Iowa 


Meadow  Gold  Butter  and 
Meadow  Gold  Ice  Cream 

Symbolize 
PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 

I  hones  190  and  191 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 


Phone   260 

McCOLLINS 
Express    and    Transfer    Line 

COAL  AND  WOOD 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 
Office:    Eighth  and  Locust 


JAXON   PEANUT   BUTTER 

THE   PUREST   MADE 
Manufactured  by 

JACKSON  VINEGAR  COMPANY 

DUBUQUE.  IOWA. 


Cartigny  Fruit  Co. 

Wholesale 
FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 


1265  Iowa  Street 


Dubuque,  Iowa 


Fitzgerald  Cigar  Co. 

Bank  and  Ins.  Bldg. 

CIGARS  and  all  kinds  of 

Smokers'   Articles 

Also 
CANDIES    and    SOFT    DRINKS 


X.  I.  Schrup,  President  S.  P.  Weiser,  Secretary 

Maurice  Connolly.  \  ice  Pres.       C.  J.  Schrup,  Treas.       S.  W.  Waring,  Asst.  Sec 


Organized  1883. 

Capital $  200,000.00 

Reserve  (for  re-insurance  and  all  other  liabilities)..  1,632.115.10 

Nel    Surplus  -     565,087.15 

_ $2,397,202.25 

Transacts  business  in  the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa.  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington,  and  Wisconsin. 

IOWA'S  STRONGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Thirty-six  annual  increases  in  Assets,  Reserve  and  Surplus 


COAL  ICE  COKE 

QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
A  Trial  Order  Will  Convince  You 

Thos.  J.  Mulgrew  Co. 


O'HEARN  MEAT  MARKET 

189  Locust  Street.  Phone  774 

Highest  Quality 

Always 

At  Lowest  Prices. 


OUTFITTING 
BOARDING  SCHOOLS 

Band  Supplies           Instruction  Books 

Violin  Strings             Orchestra  Music 

Sheet  Music 

Completely  with 

1 '  ~m     f 

Crockery,  Glassware, 

-1 — -JL™„-/ 

Silverware, 

and  Kitchen  Equipment 

SHI 

1 

is  our  Specialty 

RENIER  musk 

Write    when    interested    for    our 
Special  Prices 

545    Main  Street 

The   Big  Music   Center   of   Dubuque 

Becker-Hazleton  Co. 

Sole  Agents : 

Wholesale  Only 
280-4  Iowa  Street        Dubuque,  Iowa 

Holton   Band  Instruments 
Buescher  Saxophones 
Adler  Flutes  and  Clarinets 

Geo.  W.  Healey  &  Son, 

J.  J.  NAGLE 

Hardware  and  Seeds 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT 

Wholesale  Only 

Sporting  Goods 

Real    Estate    Bought    and    Sold 

456  Main  St. 

Office  Suite, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Main 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Phone   204 

HUGH  P.  STUART 

NELSON  &  DUFFY 

Attorney-at-Law 

Lawyers 

Third  Floor  B.  &  I.  Building 

202-206   Security   Building 

Dubuque,   Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

DR.  L.  A.  GOODMAN 

DR.  J.  F.  McPARLAND 

Contract  Surgeon 
Dubuque  College   S.   A.  T.  C. 

Dentist 

Phones:    Office  1160;  Residence  3416 

700  Bank  and   Ins.   Building. 

THE  CAVE  CIGAR  CO. 

RETAIL  STORES: 

THE  RIBBON                THE  MAJESTIC                 THE  CAVE 

720  Mam  St                         Fourth  and  Main                       893  Main  St. 

Phones : 
Office  1321                       Residence  3367 

DR.  CHAS.  PALEN 

Office  204  B.  and  I.  Bldg. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

FURNITURE                     RUGS 

A.  Leath  &  Co. 

576  and  584  Main  St. 
SERVICE                   QUALITY 

F.  M.  Jaeger 
Hardware  Co. 

768  Main  Street 

Walter  B.  Baumgartner 

Dealer  in 
HARDWARE  and  STOVES 

Fishing  Tackle 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds 

Quick  Meal  and  Stewart  Steel  Ranges 

972  Main  Street            Telephone  259 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quality  and  Service  Guaranteed 
Goods  Delivered 

E.  C.  KEATING 

The  Druggist  on  the  Hill 

Corner  Alpine  St.  and  Julien  Ave. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

IOWA  DAIRY  CO. 

Dealers  in  Absolutely  Pure 
Pasteurized  Milk  and  Cream 

Daisy  Brand  Butter, 
Cottage  Cheese  and  Ice  Cream 

Phone  980                 2141   Couler  Ave. 

METZ 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sash,    Doors,    Frames  and 
Mouldings 

Factory  Cor.   17th  and  Elm  Sts. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

MOSS  PRODUCE  COMPANY 

Packers  of 

Fancy    Northern    Iowa    Poultry 

and  Eggs 

Phone  1472           25  S.  Locust  Street 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Distributers  of  Meadow  Gold  Butter.  Moxley's 
Special  and  Daisy  Brands  of  Butterine. 

"The  Spotlight  of  Fashion' 


The  Reliable  and  Progressive 

Trading  Center  of 

Dubuque 


R.  MULLEN,  "Phone  7844. 


D.  MULLEN,  'Phone  8832 


MULLEN    BROS 
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Plumbing, 

Steam  and 

Gas 

Fitting 


Telephone 
709 


1036   MAIN   STREET 


DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


PETER  Jo  SEIPPEL 
LUMBER  C00 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
\\  E  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

FINE    HARDWOOD    FLOORING 

For  Modern  Homes,  Churches,  and  Public  Buildings 


Corner  Locust  and  Dodge  Sts. 


Dubuque,   Iowa. 


§H  ERI  DAN§ 


CANDY 

PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 


Manufactured  by 

SHERIDAN    CANDY 

Dubuque,  Iowa 


GO 


Dubuque  Altar  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nineteenth  and  Pine  Sts.  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

PHONE  1018 

Designers-and  Manufacturers  of  Fine 

Church  Furniture  and  Statuary 

Altars,  Communion  Rails,  Pulpits,  Pews, 

Vestment    Cases,  Confessionals, 

Church  Supplies,  Stations 

of  the  Cross,  etc. 

Artistic  Furniture  recently  installed  in 

St.  ignatious  Church,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago,  Ills. 
St.  Cecelia  Cathedral,  Omaha,  Neb, 
St.  Louis  Cathedral,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Chapel  of  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Patrick  Cathedral,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Write  for  Designs,  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Prices. 


HOTEL  JULIEN   DUBUQUE 

Rates,  $1.50  Up,  European  Plan 

Patrons  of  Dubuque  College  will  find  a  hospitable  welcome  at  this  new,  beautiful, 

and  strictly  fire-proof  hotel,  and  service  equal  to  the  best 

metropolitan  standards. 

Service  in  Grill  Room  by  waitresses. 

Special  Lunches  at  Noon  and  on  Sundays. 

W.  H.  KEENAN,  Manager 


WESTERN   GROCER   CO. 

DUBUQUE   BRANCH 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Home  of  the  Faultless  Brand 

WILLIAM  S.  MOLO  HAROLD  E.  MOLO  BART  L.  MOLO 

LINEHAN   &   MOLO 

472  Main  St.  Phone  53  Dubuque,   Iowa 

Coal,  Coke,  PLUMBING 

Wood,    Cement,  Water,  Steam  and  Vapor 

Fire  Brick,  HEATING 

Tile  Pipe,  Vacuum  Cleaning  Devices 

Sand,    Gravel,  Automatic 

Etc.  Fire    Extinguishing   Apparatus 


Dur.ruuK  National  Bank 
Citizens  State  Bank 

M  A  I.N      AT     SlXTB 

UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT 

Commercial  Savings  Bank  Accounts 

Open  Saturday  evenings,  7  to  8  o'clock 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

FANCY  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

packed  in  Large  Tins  best  suited  for  Hotels  and  Institutions 

Our  Famom  Brands    and     Where  They  Grow 
Hart Michigan 

Geneva  -  New  York 

Fort  Stanwix    -  New  York 

Mission  -  California 

Del  Monte  -  California 

Schroeder-Kleine  Grocer  Company 

DISTRIBUTERS 
DUBUQUE,.  IOWA. 


VIKING  McDOUGALL 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES  KITCHEN  CABINETS 


ROEHL  FURNITURE  CO 

653  Main  Street, 

Near  Seventh  Street 


ROYAL  COTTON 

EASY  CHAIRS  FELT  MATTRESSES 


COMPLIMENTS 

Dennis  Bros.  Co. 

WHOLESALE 

Flour  and  Feed 

106-120  Main  Street 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

THE 

Klauer  Manufacturing 
Company 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  U.  S'.  A. 

Ornamental  Steel  Ceilings  and 
Metal  Cornices 

Slate,  Tile,  Metal   and  Ruberoid 

ROOFING 

Dealers  in  Hot  Air  Furnaces 

Estimates  Furnished  Promptly 
From  Plans. 

M.   CZIZEK 

GRAINING,  PAPER  HANGING,  ALTAR  GILDING, 
ELABORATE  INDOOR  DECORATING 

Church  Frescoing  a  Specialty- 
References  Given  Upon  Application                      Telephone  2732 
Residence   893   Garfield  Ave.                                       Dubuque,    Iowa 

Arno  Pharmacy 
813  Main 

CANDY              SODA 
DRUGS 

We    frame    pictures   reasonable 

MODEL 
WALL  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO. 

95C  Main  St. 

W.  M.  Kretschmer       Maurice  B.  Lee 

KRETSCHMER  &  LEE 

Real    Estate,    Insurance    and 
Farm  Loans 

Lincoln  Building    Eighth  and  Locust 
Telephone  139       Dubuque,  Iowa 

Every  city  has  a 

LEADING 
CLOTHING   STORE 

In  Dubuque,  that  Store  is 

E.  J.  MULGREW 

Manufacturer  of 
THE  VELVET,  the  purest  of  plain  and  fancy 

ICE  CREAM 

1320  White  St.                         Phone  3218 

Duhuque.  Iowa- 

M.  J.  LYNCH 

Proprietor  Highland  Stock  Farm 

See  him  for  High  Grade  Stock 

Rural  Route  No.  3 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

TOBACCO  OF  QUALITY 

CARDINAL  -  15c  Tin 

Try  it  for  an  after  smoke 

MYERS -COX   CO.,  Distributers 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

TO  BE  CERTAIN  OF  VALUES, 

All  You  Need  to  Know  is  the  Store  that  Handles 

SINCERITY  CLOTHES 

Lavery's,  559  Main  Street. 

The  Tasker  Studio 

13th  and  Main  Sts. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Photographs 
of  the  Better  Kind 

Quality                           WE  DELIVER 
Accuracy 

Quick  Service 

Kies'  Drug  Store 

Prescription  Specialists 

1348  Clay  St.        Phone  No.  1 
Three  Registered  Pharmacists 

M.  J.  KNIPPEL  &  SON 

CHURCH  GOODS  AND  RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 

453  Main  Street  Dubuque,  Iowa 


Phone  3602 


Keller  Electric  Co 

(Inc.) 

Electrical  Contractors 


1081  Main  Street 


Dubuque,  Iowa 


Religious  Goods 

BOOKS   .STATIONERY,    and 
OFFICE  OUTFITTERS 

Fountain  Pens  a  Specialty 

C.    E.   FITZPATRICK  CO. 

747  Main   Street  Dubuque 


JOS.  A.  ENZLER  MarSla£\enT  and 

TRUNKS,  TRAVELING  BAGS 

Leather  Goods,  Pocket  Books,  Leggings, Puttees 

Portage  and  Standard  Four  Tires  and  Tubes 

Phone  2643  552  Main  Street 


TX  You  really  knew  what 
-11  superior  service  we  are 
equipped  to  give-what  strik- 
ing effects  we  secure  at 
moderate  cost,  we  would 
surely    have    your    account. 

Pauly  Printing  Company 


143  Fifth  Street 


Dubuque,  Iowa 


Geo.  T.  Lyon 


E.  H.  Willging 


LYON  &  WILLGING 
Lawyers 

511-513   Bank   and   Ins.   Building 

General  Practice  in  all  courts. 
Real  Estate  and  Probate  Law. 


"  Fire  Insurance  Saves  Fortunes." 

Let  This  Be  a  Warning  to  You! 
Insure  your  property  for  its 
present  value — not  what  it  was 
worth  in  1915  or  prior. 

F.  W.  COATES 

The  Service  Agency 
Phone  1309  B.  &  L  Bldg. 


DUBUQUE  FRUIT  CO. 

Wholesale 
FRUITS    and    VEGETABLES 

136  Main  Street 
Phone  100 


High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  SALE 

from  heavy  milk  producing 
tuberculin  tested  cows 

JOHN  BRUECK.  Proprietor 

Route  No.  3  Dubuque,  Iowa 


GRINER'S   GARMENTS 

ARE      THE      SMARTEST 

MEN'S   CLOTHES 

IN      DUBUQUE 

Griners  Men's  Clothes  Store 

845  Main  Street     - 

UNITED  ELECTRIC   CO. 

Will  appreciate  the  business  of  Spokesman  readers 

WIRING                             Complete  Line  of  Electrical  Supplies                         FIXTURES 

Telephone  744.                                                1736  CLAY  STREET 

Berg-Arduser  Co. 

JEWELERS   AND 
OPTICIANS 

708-714  Main  Street 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

Adam  Zillig 

DRUGGIST 
1347  Clay  Street 

Crescent 
Electric  Supply  Co. 

Wholesale  Only 
779   IOWA  STREET 

JP'Jil 


DUBUQUE 
CANDY  CO. 

1245  IOWA  ST. 

DUBUQUE.  IOWA 

Telephone  2457. 


THE   UNIVERSAL  CAR> 

Passenger  Cars  will 
take  you  there  and 
back  over  almost  any 
kind  of  roads. 

DURABLE  DEPENDABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

L.  A.  WALCH 

950    CLAY   STREET 


DUBUQUE,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 


Insist  on  Obtaining  CORN  BELT  Pure  Food  Products 
from  Your  Dealer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112110177869 


f 


FOR 


* 


F^eal  Jaxi  Seruie^ 

PHONE 

402 

Otar  .J  axi  Oo. 

750  Iowa  Street  651  Clay  St. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 


Distr iimterf  Cole  Acre©  8,  Chandler,  Oldsmobile  8,  Cleveland 


RoshekBrosXo. 


it 


The  Great  Shopping 
Center  in  the  Heart 
of  Dubuque/* 

Our  Holiday  Stocks  are 
taking  on  an  air  of  Perfect 
Readiness,  and  we  suggest 
that  you  begin  making 
your  selections  now. 

Practical  gifts  are  more 
than  ever  in  demand  and 
our  Holiday  Stocks  look 
the  part. 


Clothiers, 

Hatters, 

ana 

Men's   Outfi#ers 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

to  Clergymen  and  Student* 


Corner  Thirteenth  and  Clay 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


